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If you spray, or brush-dye, your problem 

may be getting FULL SHADES with the required 
LIGHT FASTNESS. Your problems can be 

solved if you make your selection from the line of 


Du Pont dyes for leather. 


Whether your interest is bags, straps and case leathers, 

or any other leather product, you can be sure that 

our Technical Staff will be glad to help you. 

Why not consult us? E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), po ag mene 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








A NEW SAFETY TOE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WINGUARD 400 is the first of three new steel 
toe styles planned for release in 1950 and 










1951, all having crescent-shaped lateral 






edges which stanchion the toe against rear- 






ward inclination under vertical impact. WIN- 
GUARD'S unique rear edge develops triangu- 
lar wing-like buttresses along the sole line 








which remain in supporting position behind the 






central back edge area of the toe dome no 
matter how exaggerated shoe toe spring be- 
comes in the course of wear. 








400 is a dress type streamlined in profile 






to meet the demand for smart oxford styling 






without sacrifice of essential toe protection. 
WINGUARDS are SAFER in all shoes where 
toe safety is the first consideration. Write 
for descriptive bulletin. 









WINGUARDS 
are patented. 











SAFETY BOX TOE COMPANY 


812 STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 







SALES AGENTS: 
UNITED STATES: BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CANADA: BECKWITH BOX TOE, LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
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IN SOLES 
THAT STAY FLAT 
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We're all familiar with certain types of shoe soles — on chil- 
dren’s shoes, especially— which show a marked tendency to curl 
at the toe or sides. It goes without saying that this weakness is a 


serious threat to repeat sales. 










You can forget about curl when you specify England Walton 
top quality sole leathers; because the resilient strength of their 
flexible, interlocking fibre-structure gives remarkable resistance 
to distortion in any form. . . And by keeping their smart, com- 
fortable flatness even after the longest, hardest wear, England 


Walton soles do an excellent job of keeping customers happy. 











England Walton 


BENDS, CUT SOLES AND SOLE LEATHERS 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY, enctano wacton oivision 
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Quality 
CALE Leathe 


Fitty years ago in the then small town of Girard, 
Ohio, THE OHIO LEATHER COMPANY was conceived 
with the intention of producing high grade CALF 
LEATHER. This business has developed during the past fifty 
years and the present product is considered the hall-mark 
of quality for fine grade shoes and handbags throughout 
the United States and in practically every leather 


consuming country over the entire world. 
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Stock indexes show relative stability of 
shoe business as against wide fluctuations of leather 
business. Standard & Poor’s Stock Indexes (1935-39 
equals 100) shows stocks for the shoe industry as follows: 
1946 high, 144.7; 1949 low, 106.9; 1949 year end, 123.2; 
May 10, 1950, 111.5. In short, over the entire hectic post- 
war period there was a fluctuation of only 37.6 points. 

Picture is quite different regarding leather 
stocks. The 1946 high, 221.9; 1949 low, 58.9; 1949 year 
end, 105.8; at May 10, 1950, 147.3. Thus, over the postwar 
period there was a wide movement of stock values amount- 
ing to 163 points between high and low. Even in the last 
five months there was a 41.5 points shift—more than for 
shoes over the entire postwar period. All this demonstrates 
the extreme “sensitivity” of leather values as compared with 
the relative stability of shoe industry values. 


Rubber footwear producers being assured 
of no further tariff cuts on imports. Assurance comes 
from U. S. Tariff Commission. Oscar B. Ryder, commis- 
sion chrmn., states that legislation now in Congress propos- 
ing a new value basis computing rubber footwear duties 
won't injure the U. S. rubber footwear industry. Strongest 
opposition to rubber footwear tariff reductions is coming 
from Rhode Island legislators and affected labor unions. 


U. S. shoe manufacturers fighting flood of 
cheap shoe imports from Czechoslovakia gained im- 
portant psychological victory recently when board of direc- 
tors of First United States International Trade Fair (Chi- 
cago—Aug. 7-20) voted to reject bid of Czechoslovakia 
to display its products, including footwear. Board ordered 
check for $14,920, partial payment for display space, re- 
turned to Czech Chamber of Commerce. 

Fair officials ruled that exhibit of “various 
Czechoslovakian articles is unacceptable in a trade fair 
among free nations.” Check had been held for some time 
“pending investigation by appropriate Governmental agen- 


cies.” 
. 2 


Personal income set a new high in March, 
at annual rate of $222.7 billions—up $3.5 billions 
from previous record high of February. Massachusetts shoe 
industry wages indicative of income increases. Average 
weekly wages rose from $19.33 in Jan. 1941 to $41.66 in 
Jan. 1950—an increase of 115.5%. Cost of living in this 
period rose 58%. Real weekly earnings increased from 
$19.54 in 1941 to $26.62 in Jan. 1950—a gain of 36% 
in real purchasing power. 

But individual savings have been slashed 
by high tax rates. As pointed out by Institute of Life 
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Insurance, in the 1925-29 period people saved $3.40 for 
every $1 paid in personal income taxes. In 1949 they saved 
only 65c for each $1 in taxes. 


International Fur & Leather Workers Un- 
ion pep-talking and softening delegates and mem- 
bers for “independence.” Current annual convention 
of IFLWU at Atlantic City being given over largely to boil- 
ing castigations against CIO. IFLWU due to go before 
CIO ouster board June 1—and certain to get booted out. 
So strategy is to prepare delegates and members for inde- 
pendent existence for IFLWU. 


Ben Gold may “resign” as pres. of IFLWU. 
Also Irving Potash. This is vital IFLWU strategy so 
that the union, with Commie leaders stepping out of office, 
may qualify for NLRB hearings and benefits. IFLWU has 
been badly mangled by failure to work through NLRB be- 
cause of refusal to sign non-Communist affidavits required 
by T-H law. 


Who'll take Gold’s place as IFLWU pres. 
is yet unknown. But very unlikely an anti-Communist. 
Be sure that new president—if installed—will be recom- 
mended to Dept. of Justice by NLRB for investigation 
to see whether he’s a genuine non-Commie or merely a front 
for a Commie union. Clarence Carr, Gloversville labor 
leader, was shown up by NLRB on just such a count, Dept: 
of Justice has 56 cases pending, recommended by NLRB 
for investigation as possible violators of the non-Communist 
oath. If IFLWU elects a new pres., he'll be number 57 
on list. 
If IFLWU as an independent union gets 
temporary NLRB approval, watch for a drive by 
IFLWU to recapture lost mass of Gloversville work- 
ers. At Atlantic City Convention Gold proposed an im- 
mediate invitation be extended to the Gloversville workers 
to reenter IFLWU. Clarence Carr, as head of the Inde- 
pendent Leather Workers Union, which “severed” relations 
with IFLWU, was one of key speakers at IFLWU Con- 
vention—strange company for the head of a presumably 
“independent” union. Incidentally, reliable Commie Paul 
Robeson was at the convention to lend moral support. 


IFLWU has been showing steady disinte- 
gration as an effective union. Both membership and 
finances have been weakening. Severance from NLRB serv- 
ices has been injurious blow. Rising strength of new CIO 
leather union has driven another wedge, while more inde- 
pendents are coming into the picture. Also, more tanners 
are shedding themselves of IFLWU. And among an increas- 
ing number of leather workers the stench of Communism 
is beginning to become unbearable. Present loud noises 
and arm-flailing at the IFLWU Convention are simply. the 
storm before the lull. 
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What’s “Popular Price,” Anyhow? 


HERE has been a much-pub- 
licized statement that in 1950 
some 93.5 percent of all shoes will be 
in the “popular price” field of $10 
and under, retail. The statement is, 


of course, impeccably true. How- 
ever, the fault lies in the miscon- 
strued publicity given the statement 
by the consumer press. Also, be- 
cause the claim is too easily misin- 
terpreted by public and shoemen 
alike, it has created a good deal of 
confusion that should be clarified. 


A study of the 1949 figures shows 
that of all adult shoes, only 76.8 per- 
cent of the dress shoes sold for $10 
and under, retail; 85.7 percent of the 
women’s shoes, and 68 percent of 
the men’s. Even men’s work shoes 
comprise only 87 percent of the $10- 
and-under classification. Thus, the 
so-called popular price shoe in the 
adult field is substantially away from 
the 93.5 percent for all shoes com- 
bined. 

As is well known, it is the juvenile 
footwear field that raises the total 
percentage for all shoes in the popu- 
lar price field. Last year, 98.8 per- 
cent of youths’ and boys’ shoes sold 
for $10 and under, retail, and 98.7 
percent of misses’ and children’s. 
For house slippers, 99.6 percent fell 
into this price category. 

One fault lies in lumping all shoes 
into a single price category and call- 
ing them “popular priced.” The term 
needs redefining, more specific ex- 
planation and classification. Cer- 
tainly we cannot say that juvenile 
shoes in the $7-$10 range are popu- 
lar priced. We might call $6.50 the 
top level in the juvenile field for 
popular price. In that case, during 
1949 only 76.5 percent of the youths’ 
and boys’ shoes fell into this revised 
popular-price range. And for misses’ 
and children’s shoes, only 85.9 per- 
cent. These are substantially dif- 
ferent figures than those currently 
used: 98.8 and 98.7 percent, respec- 
tively. 

In the women’s field, is it correct 
and justifiable to call shoes in the 
$7.50-$10 range “popular-priced”? 
The records show that after $7.50 the 
percentage of mass purchases falls 
off sharply. For example, in the $5- 


$6 retail price range, 19.1 percent . 


6 


of the women’s shoes were sold, and 
in the $6-$7.50 range, 11 percent. 
But in the $7.50-$8.50 range the per- 
centage falls sharply to 5.8 percent, 
and in the higher price ranges the 
percentages are still proportionately 
low. In short, “popular price” ap- 
pears to terminate at the $7.50 limit 
in the women’s field. 

Thus, women’s shoes sold in this 
“revised” popular-price range ($7.50 
and under, retail) comprise only 
73.6 percent, as compared with the 
higher percentage of 85.7 percent 
currently used. 

We ask the same question applica- 
ble to men’s dress shoes: what is the 
really popular-price range? Ten 
dollars would appear to be too high: 
$8.50 and under would be the truer 
range. In that case, only 62 percent 
of all men’s dress footwear in 1949 
sold in this revised popular-priced 
range. 

House slippers also come up for 
analysis. Under the current classi- 
fication of “povular-priced” some 
99.6 percent of all house slippers are 
sold. But it appears that $6.50 might 
be a truer top price for house slippers 
in the popular-price field. This 
would bring the percentage down to 
91.5 percent rather than the 99.6 
percent currently used. 

Now, if we classify “popular- 
priced” shoes under the _ revised 
ranges for each category (women’s. 
men’s juvenile, slippers. etc.) we 
find that the more realistic figure for 
popular-priced footwear comes to 
61.3 percent rather than the far less 
realistic figure of 93.5 percent. Thus. 
while the popular-priced shoe market 
is still a very wholesome one, it is not 
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the overwhelmingly dominant market 
as generally considered by many. 

Before the war, an estimated 98 
percent of all shoes were “popular- 
priced” if the $10-and-under-retail 
figure is to be used as a basis. How- 
ever, a prewar women’s shoe of $8 
or $10 (or any type of shoe, for that 
matter) could hardly be called 
popular-priced. 

What is contended in all this is that 
a more realistic standard for “popu- 
lar-priced” must be established. Also, 
rather than lumping together all shoes 
under a single standard, each type of 
shoe (men’s, women’s, etc.) should 
be classified by a price standard of 
its own. 

Overemphasis on an_ unrealistic 
standard of “popular price” can be 
detrimental to the industry as a whole 
—to tanners, manufacturers, retail- 
ers, chains, etc.—by creating a pub- 
lic impression that most shoes are a 
low-cost and hence a_ low-priced 
item. Or by creating the impression 
that shoes priced over $10 are “high- 
priced”—that is, priced somewhat 
beyond their inherent value. 

Shoe manufacturers, tanners and 
retailers alike have bewailed price 
pressures emanating from consum- 
ers. They have bewailed the sorry 
effects of these pressures on profits. 
But our heavy stress on “popular- 
priced” footwear which emphasizes, 
by ‘implication, low-priced footwear 
can fashion a wrong opinion about 
shoe prices in the public mind, to 
the detriment of the shoe industry. 

The powerful fact is that only 60 
percent—and not 93.5 percent—of 
the shoes sold at retail in the U. S. 
are in the genuinely “popular-priced” 
field. The other 40 percent is a very 
substantial minority. Yet a growing 
number of people—among them, un- 
fortunately, a lot of retailers—have 
tended to believe increasingly that a 
shoe priced outside of the miscon- 
strued “popular-priced” field is auto- 
matically “high-priced.” 

The consequent psychology is that 
retailers tend to “fear” better prices: 
they tend to take the line of least 
resistance, selling a lower priced, 
poorer quality shoe rather than trying 
to sell the vital factor of quality at a 
reasonable price. They operate on 
consequent slim margins of profit, 
with resultant pressures on manufac- 
turers and tanners. 

What we should realize is that 
while a price should be popular with 
consumers it should also be popular 
with makers and sellers of the prod- 
uct so that they may realize a profit 
without suffering accompanying 
symptoms of neurosis. 
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National Hide Assn. Elects 


A. B. Reed President 


HE four new officers elected at 

the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
National Hide Assn., held in Boston 
May 22, were A. B. Reed, president; 
Ernest Eades, vice-president; Charles 
Becking (re-elected), secretary; and 
Irvin Mindel, treasurer. 

Under the excellent direction of the 
NHA’s executive secretary, John K. 
Minnoch, the one-day meeting was 
solidly packed with speakers, busi- 
ness meetings and social events. 

Charles J. Wenzel, retiring presi- 
dent of NHA, gave the welcoming 
address to the members and visitors. 
He pointed out that the five-year-old 
organization had unified an industry 
with varied and many problems. 
Starting with only a handful of mem- 
bers, the NHA has grown to an or- 
ganization of 125 members and 39 
associate members, an increase of 30 
over the past year alone. This group 
represents 33 of the 48 states, and 
five of the eight Canadian provinces. 
Wenzel pointed out that the NHA has 
set its sights on a potential of 500 
members. 

Speakers 


A roster of four speakers presented 
a splendid group of talks. First 





Charles J. Wenzel 


speaker was Howard Biel, head of 
the hide, wool and rubber depart- 
ment of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, brokers in hide futures. 
His subject, “The New Futures Con- 
tract,” dealt concisely with the re- 
cently revised hide futures contract, 
showing comparisons with the old 
and the benefit of the new changes. 
From here he discussed the opera- 
tions of the commodity exchange, 
showing its advantages to the leather 
and shoe manufacturing industry and 
to the American system of free en- 
terprise. 





Medal of Merit for Eberle 


Wm. Ellison of Eberle Tanning Co. re- 
ceives NHA’s Medal of Merit medal from 
Assn.’s_ president Wenzel. Medal was 
awarded to Eberle for its distinguished 
service to the promotion of leather dur- 
ing 1949, 


He was followed by Earl Gibbs, 
vice-president of Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., 
Cleveland beef packers, whose topic 
was “Hides From the Packer’s View- 
point.”” He discussed the course of 
hide prices over the years, giving 
reasons of price fluctuations from 
the packer’s viewpoint. Gibbs said 
that the packers were becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the in- 
roads of synthetics in the leather 
field, urged a unified effort of all 
groups concerned with the future of 
leather. 





Maxwell Field, executive secretary 
of the New England Shoe & Leather 
Assn., stressed the need for improved 
quality of hides and lower prices to 





Dr. Joseph Lelyveld 


enable the making of lower priced 
but superior quality leather and 
shoes and price levels that might in- 
spire increased consumption. He 
also outlined the role of New Eng- 
land as the major shoe and leather 
producing center in the U. S. 

Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, founder and 
chairman of the National Foot Health 
Council, presented an_ interesting, 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk which 
stressed the values of leather to foot 
health. He stated that while the Na- 
tional Foot Health Council is a strong 
advocate of leather footwear, he had 
received little encouragement or help 
from the tanning industry in the 
NFHC’s long campaign in promoting 
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leather. In his repeated efforts to 
work through the Tanners’ Council, 
he said, he had found the TC to be 
“lots of words and no action.” He 
also criticized the shoe manufactur- 
ers for the same “lethargy” in regard 
to an educational campaign for foot 
health. He pointed out that while the 
hosiery manufacturers had _ con- 
tributed $5,000 to such a campaign, 
the shoe industry in all the years of 
the NFHC’s existence had not con- 
tributed that much. 

“The shoe industry,” said Dr. 
Lelyveld, “is largely responsible for 
the foot health of the country. Un- 


less the shoe manufacturers take a ° 


positive stand, they may one day 
find themselves confronted by legis- 
lation affecting the making and sell- 
ing of shoes.” (Note: the NFHC 
received an unsolicited telegram 
from the U. S. Public Health Service 
endorsing Foot Health Week.) 


New Flaying Device 


One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was a demonstration of a new 





hide-removing device. The electric 
device operates at 4200 oscillations 
a minute, can be handled efficiently 
by an inexperienced operator with 
better results than an experienced 
hand using the conventional methods, 
according to the manufacturer. The 
device cuts waste in flaying—leaving 
the carcass clean with less fat and 
flesh attached to the hide, thus re- 
ducing the need and expense of ex- 
cessive fleshing of hides. 


The device is particularly valuable 


to small slaughterhouses and coun- 
try butchers where takeoff is often 
poor. Larger packers are at present 
using it chiefly on calves, while 
smaller packers are using it on al- 
most all animals. The blade of the 
device is good for 2,000 animals, 
average. In answer to a question as 
to the reaction of the labor unions, 
it was explained that some packers 
have paid bonuses to skilled opera- 
tors using the device. This was pos- 
sible because of the better quality 
and greater number of hides pro- 


New NHA Officers 


(1. to r.): Irwin Mindel, treas.; A. B. Reed, pres.; Ernest Eades, vice-pres.; Chas. Becking, 


sec. 





NHA Founders Receive Plaques 


Back Row (lI. to r.): Merle Delph, Sol Marx, Ed Hickman, Joe Adler, Irving Wohlman, 
Morris Sklut. 


Front Row (I. to r.): Sam Hodges, Leslie Lyon, A. B. Reed, Jack Weiller, Abe Drasin. 
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duced with the device. Hence the 
device was mutually satisfactory for 


labor and management, being profit- 
able to both. 


Awards 


At the evening banquet of the NHA 
members, the 13 founders of the 
organization received handsome 
plaques in tribute for their pioneer- 
ing services and later efforts in weld- 
ing the NHA. Those receiving the 
plaques were: Leslie Lyon, first presi- 
dent of NHA; Jack Weiller, second 
president; A. B. Reed (newly elected 
president); Ed Hickman; Joseph 
Adler; Irving Wohlman; Emil Feld; 
Sol Marx; Abe Drasin; Louis Weil- 
ler; Merle Delph; Morris Sklut; and 
Samuel Hodges. 


The NHA’s “Medal of Merit” was 
awarded to the Eberle Tanning Co., 
as the firm distinguishing itself most 
during the year for service to the 
leather industry. The award was ac- 
cepted by William Ellison of Eberle, 
who stated that his firm had “seen 
the handwiting on the wall seven 
years go” in regard to the increasing 
inroads of substitutes. The firm 
girded for an aggressive campaign 
against synthetics, setting up experi- 
mental laboratories for improving 
leathers, in addition to strong promo- 
tional efforts. Warned Ellison to the 
hide men, “You can’t sell hides to a 
closed tannery.” 


Honorable mention for the Medal 
of Merit award was given to Eagle- 
Ottawa Leather Co., and Dr. Joseph 
Lelyveld of the National Foot Health 
Council. 


Felt Assn. Elects 
Jules Marshall Prexy 


Jules F. Marshall, vice president of 
the American Felt Co., Glenville, 
Conn., has been elected president of 
The Felt Assn., which includes in its 
membership the principal manufac- 
turers, cutters and jobbers of wool 
felt. Marshall has served as chair- 
man of the Association’s Publicity 
Committee and as a director for a 
number of years. 


Other officers named at the organ- 
ization’s annual meeting were: Stan- 
ley N. McNeilly, Beacon Felt Co., 
Winchester, Mass., vice president; 
Herbert S. Blake, Jr., secretary; and 
Edward F. Kelly, treasurer. Direc- 
tors include William King, The Felt- 
ers Co., Boston; Edward F. Travis, 
Continental Felt Co., New York; 
I. Goldberg, National Felt Co., Bos- 
ton; and Marshall and McNeilly. 





IFLWU Ready To Operate 
As Independent Union 

IFLWU—the much-maligned Inter- 
national Fur & Leather Workers 
Union is finally facing up to the 
grim reality of expulsion from the 
CIO and preparing to continue on 
an “independent” basis. 





Six Canadian delegates to 
the IFLWU’s convention in 
Atlantic City were barred by 
the U. S. Bureau of Immigra- 
tion from entering the U. S. 
The Bureau stated that the 
move was made “in the best 
interests of the United States.” 











On the eve of its hearing before a 
CIO committee June 6 on charges 
of following the Communist line in 
opposition to CIO policy, IFLWU 
leaders indicated this week they 
were resigned to a lone existence. 
An 87-page report read before 450 
local delegates at the union’s annual 
convention opening May 22 in Atlan- 
tic City attacked CIO leaders for 
“abandoning” the original program 
and embracing a “reactionary” one. 

The report, compiled by a 32-mem- 
ber board, charged the CIO with 
case after case of strike-breaking 
and union-busting for employers, 
citing in particular detail strikes at 
the Virginia Oak Tannery, Luray, 


Va., and Gloversville, N. Y. The 
former lasted almost a year before 
IFLWU was ousted as worker rep- 
resentative while IFLWU Local 202 
was replaced by a rightwing CIO 
tannery union after a nine-months 
struggle at Gloversville. 

Today, Gloversville tanners are 
taking “terrible revenge” upon em- 
ployes with an extension of working 
hours and a speed-up, the report 
charged. 

In general, Ben Gold and other 
IFLWU leaders called for .members 
to be prepared for more raids and 
strike-breaking efforts by CiO and 


AFL unions in addition to growing 
attacks by employers. One proposal 


urged members to “unite the strength © 


of our union with all other progres- 
sive unions for mutual aid and assist- 
ance to resist the raiders and strike- 


breakers of both AFL and CIO.” 


General Shoe Awarded 
40,092 Prs. Combat Boots 


General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., has been awarded contract on 
QM-30-280-50-656 covering a total 
of 40,092 pairs of black combat serv- 
ice boots (tariff and supplemental 
sizes). Award was made on General 
Shoe Corp.’s bid of $5.72 to $5.99 
per pair. Procurement is for the Air 
Force. 





March Shoe Output 
Up 18% 

Shoe and slipper production dur- 
ing March totaled 46 million pairs, 
an increase of 18 percent over the 
Feb. total of 39 million pairs and 
three percent higher than the 45 mil- 
lion pairs turned out in March, 1949, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. 

Women’s shoes, sandals and play- 
shoes, comprising 48 percent of the 
total, amounted to 22.3 million pairs, 
19 percent higher than in Feb. and 
seven percent greater than last March. 
Of the 22.3 million pairs, 14.8 mil- 
lion pairs were of the dress and work 


type and 7.5 million pairs were-san- 
dals and playshoes. Women’s dress 
shoe output was about equal to the 
March 1949 total while sandals and 
playshoes were up 13 percent. 

Slippers for housewear totaled 
three million pairs, equal to March 
1949 output. Feb. output amounted 
to 2.6 million pairs. Shipment of all 
footwear in March totaled 46.4 mil- 
lion pairs valued at $161 million, an 
average value per pair shipped of 
$3.47. Average value in Feb. was 
$3.53 and in March 1949 it was 
$3.63. Following are comparative 
figures. 


Percent of change 


Dept. Store Shoe Sales Up 


Sales of women’s shoes in 220 lead- 
ing department stores in March in- 
creased seven percent over March 
1949, the Federal Reserve System re- 
ports. Sales for the first three months 
of the year also ran two percent 
ahead of the first quarter of last year. 

Children’s shoes in 212 stores were 
14 percent ahead of March 1949 while 
first quarter sales ran three percent 
greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1949. Men’s and boys’ 
shoes in 187 reporting stores were 
nine percent greater than March 
1949 while first quarter sales were up 
five percent from last year. 

Shoe sales in 122 basement depart- 
ments during March were three per- 
cent over March 1949 but were down 
two percent for the first quarter. 


Gill Leather Co. 
Moving To Puerto Rico 
Gill Leather Co., Salem, Mass., 


tanner of leathers for leather goods 
and textiles, has sold its buildings to 
Peabody Mills Corp. and will move 
to Puerto Rico within the next three 
to four weeks, according to John E. 
Gill, owner. The firm has already 
leased buildings in Puerto Rico and 
will manufacture leather there. 

Officials of Peabody Mill Corp. 
revealed that the former Gill property 
will be leased to John F. Kaiser Co., 
New York pickled skins dealer. 
Kaiser will close down its New York 
headquarters and move its sales- 
rooms, warehouses and general offices 
to Salem in the near future. 


Set Next PPSSA 
Nov. 26-30 


The next showing of the Popular 
Price Shoe Show of America, spon- 
sored jointly by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Assn. and the Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores, 
has been scheduled for Nov. 26-30 at 
the Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, 
New York. Manufacturers of volume 
footwear retailing at $10 or less will 
exhibit their lines for Spring 1951, 
according to Edward Atkins and 
Maxwell Field, co-managers of the 


f Footwear Production March 1950 
aaaies (thousands of pairs) compared with show. 
March 1950 Feb. 1950 March February March 
(preliminary) (revised) 1949 1950 1949 Postpone USMC 
Shoes and slippers, total . 46,224 39,259 44,818 27.7 27 e e 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 42,519 36,209 41,266 17.4 3.0 Trial Again 
SE “hain ns $94000-6000 60 50:0 9,408 ? ’ ‘ — 2. ° ™ 
Youths’ and boys’ ........ 1,378 1,203 1,407 14.5 = Resumption of hearings on the 
RADIOS .cccccccsscesecss 2, BOL 18,709 20,818 19.5 7.4 Justice Dept.’s anti-trust suit against 
aeons 2,945 2,661 2,969 10.7 a3 O58 United Shoe Machi sees 
Children’s ...........0000- 2,816 2,448 2,665 15.0 5.7 nite oe Machinery Corp., origi- 
es“ treresseeenreree oa aoe wane map =i nally scheduled for May 22 in U. S. 
Slippers for housewear ...... 3,164 2,569 3,068 23.2 3.1 District Court, Boston, has been post- 
See eee 266 247 261 a7 1.9 d foi 1 a! we Fedexal 
Other footwear ...........+. 275 234 223 17.5 23.3 poned for several weeks by Federa 





Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. It 
is expected that the Govt. will con- 


Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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clude its presentation of evidence 
early in June. 

United Shoe is charged with mo- 
nopolizing the shoe machinery field 
in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 


TC Opposes 
Leather Tariff Cuts 


The Tanners’ Council has in- 
formed the Govt. that it strongly op- 
poses any further tariff cuts in U. S. 
leather duties. 

In its General Tariff Brief, sub- 
mitted on behalf of the U. S. tan- 
ning industry to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, the Coun- 
cil urged there be “no consideration 
of concessions in or binding of U. S. 
leather duties in view of the abnor- 
mal and artificial controls, subsidies, 
restrictions, embargos and other dis- 
criminatory barriers to trade in 
hides, skins and leather now imposed 
by other nations.” 

As it did more than three years 
ago when trade negotiations were 
proposed with 18 countries, the 
Council declared that “the real issue 
is the continuance of unprecedented, 
artificial obstacles to trade, imposed 
by other nations for selfish, short- 
sighted reasons . . . at a huge cost 
to tanners, to shoe manufacturers, 
and to consumers.” 


Army Wants Felt Insoles 
The New York QM Procurement 
Agency has invited bids on felt in- 
soles for 700 pairs of Mukluks. Four 
pairs of felt insoles will be used 
per pair of Mukluks. The bids are 
for QM-30-280-50-934, and will be 
opened June 6, 1950, at 2:30 P.M. 
at the New York Office. Delivery 
schedule is for Sept. 7, or within 90 
days from date of award of contract. 


Two Firms Bid On 


Army Safety Shoes 

The Endicott-Johnson Corp., and 
A. R. Hyde & Sons Co. of Cambridge, 
Mass., have bid on the New York 
QM Procurement Agency invitation 
for safety-toe shoes with oil-resistant 
soles for overseas and domestic use. 
The invitation was for 4,992 pairs of 
the overseas group, and 2,076 pairs 
of the domestic group. Endicott- 
Johnson’s bid was $6.53 net per pair 
for the overseas type, $6.58 for the 


domestic; while A. R. Hyde bid $6.70 


and $6.65 respectively. 
Publish New Children's 
Shoe Fitting Manual 


Parents’ Magazine has just pub- 
lished a new and revised 44 page 
edition of its well-known “Children’s 
Shoe Fitting Manual for Retail Sales- 
men.” The new guide was designed 
for careful guidance of the individual 


salesman at the point of sale and was 
written under the direction of Mrs. 
Barbara Daly Anderson, director of 
the magazine’s Consumer Service 
Bureau. 

Among outstanding contributors 
to the book are Harold R. Quimby, 
secretary of the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Joseph Lelyveld, 
chairman of the National Foot Health 
Council; Herbert Posner, president of 
Dr. A. Posner Shoes, Inc., and many 
others. It is believed to be one of the 
most comprehensive children’s shoe 
manuals issued for the exclusive 
benefit of the retail salesman. 
American Dyewood Corp. 


Elects New Officers 

American Dyewood Corp. has been 
reorganized and a new board of di- 
rectors and executive committee has 
been elected, according to an an- 
nouncement by David S. Fishman, 
president of United Dyewood Corp., 
parent company of the organization. 
The management of United Dyewood 
changed hands at a recent stock- 
holders meeting. 

New officers of American Dyewood 
are: Robert H. Bailey, chairman of 
the board; Sidney Raynarts, presi- 
dent; Louis Dworkin, Harry R. Tis- 
dale and B. R. Neice, vice presidents; 
Harold E. Mitchell, treasurer; Fred 
C. Fuller, secretary. 





FUEL FOR THE PROFIT ENGINE 


1 CROMPTON |} 
{1 RICHMOND | 3 
3 COMPANY \8 





Engineers measure the efficiency of machines with an Input- 
Output ratio. So the profit output in business depends chiefly on 
the energizing potentials of working capital. 


If money is the matter with the productivity of your business, 
we suggest that you investigate the advantages of Crompton 
Factoring. 


Crompton Factoring generates more working capital quickly — by advancing 
cash against receivables as goods are shipped. This financing simplifies the 
accounts payable problem — credit — every commitment that adds up to better 


customer service. 


Again, Crompton Factoring divorces you from the job of credits — overhead, 
risks and all. It increases the input of managerial energy where it can do the 
most good — to boost the output of net earnings. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO.,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N.Y. 
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National Association of Shoe Chain Stores Elects Six New Directors 


Six executives of shoe chain store companies were elected Directors of the National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores at its annual meeting in New York. The new directors 
will serve for three year terms. Above from left to right—George Nobil, The Nobil Shoe 
Company, Akron, Ohio; Louis Fried, National Shoes, Inc., New York; William F. Cole, 
Brasley-Cole Shoe Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Harry Karl, Karl’s Shoe Stores, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Paul M. Epstein, Epko Shoes, Inc., Toledo, Ohio; C. Charles Marran, 


Spencer Shoe Corp., Boston, Mass. 








Manasse-Block Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 


Manasse-Block Tanning Company 
celebrated its 50th anniversary with 
a banquet at the Women’s City 
Club this week. Mr. Roy Block, 
president and founder, presented 19 
employes with gold watches to com- 
memorate their length of service with 
the company, and all employes re- 


MATHER COUPON 


Central control of pay and production is easy 
and sure with the Mather Numbered Coupon 
. it’s perfect for piece- 
work plants. It’s the one way to keep track of 
jobs in your shop and eliminate pay disputes. 
Put in Mather Coupon Control and get a com- 
plete system for cost of printed supplies. 


We make tickets, coupons, tags and factory forms having 
serial numbers for control, identification and protection. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Method. It’s proved. . 


(emer ia 


ONTOS 


_—— ADDRESS. 


ceived leather wallets to mark the 
passing of the first half-century of 
quality tanning. 

Mr. Block recalled how he started 
with only $500, and August Manasse 
borrowed enough to form a partner- 
ship with him. * Together they rented 
the old Derby Tannery at 19th and 
East 12th Street in Oakland. With 3 


Chinese employes, they converted it 


CONTROL 


COUPON HOLDERS 


Gummed coupon holders or 
coupon registers afford quick, 
easy methods for counting, 
checking and handling workers’ 
pay coupons. Save time of 
workers and pay clerks. Avail- 
able in many sizes. Send one of 
your coupons and we will for- 
ward a sample together with 
full information. 














MATHER COUPON TICKET DIVISION, 2924 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill, 


(O SEND FREE COPY “Mather Numbered Coupon Method” Manual Dept. LS-50 
(COSEND FREE SAMPLE TICKETS AND COMPLETE SERVICE DATA = 











WE MANUFACTURE 
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from bark to chrome tanning, and 
started tanning goat and sheep skins 
for the glove trade. 

The first three months their total 
sales were only $600. But the little 
business started growing. By 1904 
they were ready to start producing 
sole leather. They had just gotten 
that started when the Western Pacific 
bought the site on which their tan- 
nery stood, to expand their tracks. 
The company was forced to move. 

Early in 1905, they bought the 
Deach Buckskin Tannery, a little 30 
x 50 three-story building at Corbin 
Station which is now West Berkeley. 
Mr. Block had been covering the 
middle west and east, so business was 
continuing to expand. “I made the 
trip through the middle west to Bos- 
ton and back twice a year,” said Mr. 
Block, “carrying large bundles of 
samples with me.” 

After the quake-fire destroyed 
most of San Francisco in 1906, Mr. 
Block’s father built near the new tan- 
nery to move his glove factory there 
temporarily. In 1908 when he 
moved his glove business back to 
San Francisco, Manasse-Block used 
the vacated building to expand again. 
This new move doubled their pro- 
duction. 

The partners secured Louis Bala- 
sek in 1912 to supervise sole leather 
production. He is still superintend- 
ent of the Sole Leather Department. 
Now they stepped up production of 
chrome-tanned sole leather. The fol- 
lowing year Mr. Block bought out 
August Manasse, and continued to 
build business at 1300 4th Street. 

In 1926 Lenton C. Loomis started 
as Office Manager and Chief Ac- 
countant; in 1930, Charlie Schwartz, 
who is still superintendent of the 
upper leather department, came with 
the company. The following year, 
Harold Edelstein, a graduate of the 
University of California, started as 
vice-president in charge of sales to 
relieve Mr. Block of some of the 
heavy sales work. He was named 
Secretary-Treasurer in 1935, and in 
1945 he became General Manager. 

G. F. Oulton was added to the staff 
as purchasing agent in 1946, replac- 
ing R. B. Phillips who had_been with 
the company 45 years. 

Two years later, Elmo Rose came 
from the Paraffine Co. as sales and 
advertising manager. Manasse-Block 
then started an aggressive sales and 
promotion program. The little tan- 
nery that started with $500 capital 
now keeps 150 people in the Bay 
Area employed, and specializes in 
waterproof upper leather and chrome 
retan sole leather. 

(More News on Page 32) 
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Wisconsin 

® Hanson Glove Corp. is closing its 
plant at Kewaunee and consolidating 
production in other state plants of 
the firm. About 65 persons will be 
affected by the closing of the Kewau- 
nee plant, opened in 1943. 





Minnesota 


® Red Wing Shoe Co., Red Wing 
manufacturer of men’s and boys’ 
work shoes, has leased a building at 
1700 South Redwood Rd., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to be used as a warehouse 
and distribution center for the west- 
ern states. 


lowa 


@ The Baker Shoe Co. was recently 
incorporated under Iowa laws to 
manufacture footwear in Waterloo. 
Officers are George Huntbach, Wil- 
liam Hurley and Delbert Baker. 


California 


® Cousin’s, women’s and children’s 
footwear retailer, is reported discon- 
tinuing its branch store at 5374 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles. 


Michigan 

® Dow Chemical Co., has begun 
large-scale production of powdered 
Methocel at its new Midland plant. 
The company states that this will 
represent the first quantities ,of the 
material produced in a powdered 
form on a commercial scale in this 
country and abroad. Methocel (Dow 
methylcellulose) is a water soluble 
synthetic gum which plays an impor- 
tant role as a thickener, binder, sus- 
pending agent, emulsion stabilizer or 
as a sizing and coating agent in the 
leather and other industries. 


New York 


® Business of Shoe Masters, Inc., 
New York City footwear manufac- 
turer, is now in process of liquida- 
tion. The plant has been sold at auc- 
tion and a new company is being 
formed according to report. Proceeds 
of the sale of plant will be distrib- 
uted among creditors. 


® Originals By Joseph Starr, Inc., 
has been incorporated under New 
York laws to manufacture women’s 
shoes in New York City at 4 Wash- 
ington Place. Joseph Starr, formerly 
president of Mackey-Starr, Inc., is 
listed as president. 


® Harry Feldstein, Inc., has been in- 
corporated under New York laws to 
sell footwear at wholesale. Address 
is 47 West 34th St., New York City. 


® Harris & Lyman Co., Inc., exporter 
and wholesaler of footwear, recently 
moved from 121 to 147 Duane St., 
New York City. 


® The Long Island Leather & Find- 


14 


ings Co., Floral Park, has filed volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy, it is re- 
ported. 


® Regina Footwear, Inc., has been 
organized to manufacture footwear 
in New York City. Irving Weinstein 
is principal. 


@ Lehmann-Dronoff, Inc., has been 
organized in New York City to manu- 
facture stripping and stripped vamps 
for women’s shoes. Principal is Her- 
bert Lehmann. 


® Sportown Shoe Corp. has been 
formed in New York City to manu- 
facture and retail footwear. 


® Calco Shoes, Inc., shoe dealer, and 
Happy Tot Shoe Corp., New York 
footwear manufacturer, have been 
dissolved. Bankruptcy petition has 
been filed by Jacob Gilbert, Inc., 
leather goods manufacturer. 


@ New York Supts.’ and Foremen’s 
Assn. has voted to charge $10 per 
plate at its Oct. 21 dinner to be held 
at the Hctel Commodore. 


Massachusetts 


® Macklin Moccasins, Inc., has been 
incorporated in Lynn with an author- 
ized capital of $10,000, consisting of 
100 shares of common stock at $100 
par value. Directors are Louis Under- 
berger and Theodore L. Galkin. 


@ Men’s shoe factories in Brockton, 
Marlboro and Taunton are reported 
cutting production and laying off 
workers during the seasonal slow 
period. Production is expected to be 
increased shortly as the Fall season 
swings into high. 


@ Three technicians from Israel re- 
cently visited shoe plants in the 
Brockton area. The technicians were 
part of a 47-man team from Israel 
which is presently touring the U. S., 
studying production and _ business 
methods here. 


® Boyle Machinery and Chemical 
Co., Salem, has recently set up a new 
department to supply pipes to 
tanneries for flowing water, steam, 
chemicals, etc. 


® Quality Leather Co. has taken over 
the former plant of Advance Tanning 
Co. in Salem, recently sold at auc- 
tion. Quality will manufacture splits 
at the plant. 


Maine 


® V-B Shoe Corp., wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Co., 
Inc., ‘Rochester, N. Y., was recently 
incorporated under Maine laws with 
an authorized and paid in capital of 
$100,000. The firm will manufac- 
ture children’s shoes at Skowhegan. 
Vaisey-Bristol is also reported to be 
opening another branch plant at 
Marionville, Mo. 


New Jersey 


® I. Hausman & Sons, Inc., Newark 
footwear retailers, is reported to 
have discontinued its store at 813 
Broad St. The firm will continue on- 
eration of the stores at 169-75 
~ Saaiaaae Ave. and 106 Market St. 
only. 





Ralph M. Roberts 

... 74, retired district manager for 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, died May 17 at his home in 


Worcester, Mass. Roberts had been 
employed by USMC for 45 years un- 
til his retirement four years ago. 
He was a member of the Quarter 
Century Club of USMC and belonged 
to the Worcester Economic Club. 
He leaves his wife, Florence. 


John C. Stevenson 

. . . 66, retired Pacific Coast man- 
ager of Graton & Knight, Worces- 
ter, Mass., tanner, died recently in 
Glendale Sanitarium, Los Angeles, 
Cal. He had been a resident of Los 
Angeles since 1906. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Grace; a daughter, 
Mrs. Edwin P. Lewis; a son, John R.; 
a sister, Mrs. Clarence D. Gloyd; 
and four grandchildren. 


David M. Goodrich 

. . 78, honorary chairman of the 
board of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
died May 17 at his home in Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. The last surviving son 
of Dr. B. F. Goodrich, Civil War 
surgeon who founded the first rub- 
ber company west of the Alleghen- 
ies, he served as chairman of the 
board until elected honorary chair- 
man last month. One of the found- 
ers of the American Legion, he was 
a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War and World War I. He leaves 
his wife, Beatrice M.; a daughter, 
Mrs. F. C. Sanford Waters; and a 
sister, Mrs. John C. Breckinridge. 


Matthew Grum 


61, owner and president of Re- 
liable Leather Pigments Co., New- 
ark, N. J., died at his home in "Nutley 


on May 16 after a long illness. Born 
in Yugoslavia, he came to this coun- 
try 37 years ago and organized his 
leather color business in 1928. Well 
known in the leather trade, he was 
a member of the American Leather 
Chemists’ Assn. Survivors include 
six daughters, the Misses Dorothy, 
Bernice and Barbara; Sister Mar- 
garet Agnes; Mrs. David Liddell, 
and Mrs. William Wylie; five sons, 
Matthew, Jr., and Edward, Joseph, 
John and Donald; three brothers and 
two sisters in Yugoslavia and four 
grandchildren. 


Benjamin Waldman 

. 66, shoe foreman of Lynn, Mass., 
died on May 24 after a short illness. 
A native of Russia, he leaves his wife, 
Julia, two sons, Nathan and Maurice, 
and four daughters. 
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A Henry H. Curtis has been named 
general plant superintendent by M. 
Beckerman & Sons, New York City 
children’s shoe manufacturer. The 
firm has factories in Boyertown, Pa., 
and Auburn, Me. 


A Bill Burger, popularly known as 
mayor of the Marbridge Bldg. and a 
member of 210 Associates, philan- 
thropic industry organization, has 
been re-elected president of the New 
York Boot and Shoe Travelers Assn. 


A Sam C. Hallen has been named 
sales manager of Municipal Shoe Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He succeeds Mat. 
N. Brower who left Municipal to be- 
come co-owner with Sam Savoca and 
Richard Spears of the newly-formed 
Penncraft Shoe Co., Kutztown, Pa. 


A James Stein has been named sales 
representative for the Chesapeake 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stein, together with his sons, Martin 
and Lewis, will cover the New York 
and New Jersey territory. 


A The ones, in this column 
on May 138 that Moe Shapiro has been 
appointed sales representative in the 
New York area by Fred Rueping 
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Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., was 
incomplete. Shapiro wiil handle the 
handbag trade only in that territory. 
E. J. Sweeney continues to handle the 
New York shoe trade. 


A Arthur G. Kent has retired as man- 
ager of the Fat Liquor Mfg. Division 
of A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Pea- 
body, Mass., after 42 years with the 
firm. Kent joined the company in 
1909 as assistant chemist at the Na- 
tional Calfskin plant and assumed 
his most rezent position in May, 1944. 


A Nick Beucher, Sr. of Nick Beucher 
& Sons, Chicago hide and skin dealer, 
is visiting England and Western 
Europe on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


A John C. McLeod has been ap- 
pointed manager of Rusco belting 
sales, Chicago branch, by Russell 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. He will 
handle the complete line of Rusco 
high speed endless belts and trans- 
mission and conveyor belting for the 
midwest territory. 


A Ed Vollbrecht, Jr., formerly North- 
west sales director for Western 
Leather Co., Milwaukee, and more 
recently in the leather commission 
business, has been appointed North- 
west sales representative for A. H. 
Ross &. Sons Co., Chicago tanner. 
Ross specializes in Kleenette Wash- 
able side upper leather in addition 
to its Klenzette, Anilette and Ross- 
Ette lines. 


A Paul Barcroft, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Southeastern sales represent- 
ative for A. E. Nettleton Co., Syra- 
cuse. His territory will include 
Alabama, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, excluding Miami, 
and Tennessee, excluding Memphis. 


A Al Lietzman has been appointed 
Midwestern sales manager for Gold 
Seal Rubber Co., Boston, distributor 
for Goodyear Rubber Co. He will 
have offices in Chicago where he will 
be in charge of sales of canvas and 
rubber footwear. 


A Richard Huber, Jack Walker, 
Joseph B. Smith and Ken Rea have 
joined the sales staff of the Robin 
Hood division of Brown Shoe Co., 
St. Louis. Hubel will cover Michigan 
except Detroit; Rea will handle 
northern California and Nevada; 
Smith will cover Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, New 
Jersey and the Philadelphia area; and 
Walker will handle the Rocky Moun- 
tain area. 


A The Stitchdown Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Assn. of New York is tendering 
Gerard Burke a testimonial dinner at 
7:00 p.m., May 19, in the Hotel Plaza 
for his outstanding services as presi- 


dent of the Association. 
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Methocel: 


the Excellent 


Emulsion Stabilizer 


In the Leather Industry, METHOCEL, an 
outstanding pasting material, is also 
valuable in stabilizing fat liquors and in 


leather finishing compounds. 


Now available in powdered form, its high 
film flexibility and toughness, physio- 
logical inertness, ease of handling and 
resistance to oily and greasy materials, 


make METHOCEL the material of choice. 


In the pasting of leathers, METHOCEL 






DID YOU GET YOUR ' 


Ns 
y 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Dept. Me-194C: 

Midland, Michigan 

Please send free sample of METHOCEL, for use in. 





Check viscosity desired: 15, 25, 100, 400, 1500, 4000 cps. 





Firm. 








I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
Name and Title 
J 
I 
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provides the advantages of uniformity 
in body and tack, with minimum pene- 


tration of the leather surface. 


Have you investigated the new METHO- 
CEL, powdered? Write or phone us for 
further information about METHOCEL 
applications in the leather industry. Send 


for free experimental sample of the new 
METHOCEL, powdered. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








— DOW 
JOW — 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE. 




















The New Futures Contract” 


HEN the exchange committee 

evolved the new contract it was 
with the hope that it would provide 
the trade with much better hedg- 
ing facilities—especially the upper 
leather people who use the lighter 
hides and have been hampered by an 
exchange contract that in recent years 
has reflected only the heavy ‘hide mar- 
ket. It was also hoped that a broader 
use of the exchange facilities by the 
trade would bring a natural expan- 
sion in the general public speculative 
interest. It is very necessary for a 
futures market to have broad public 
participation in order for the market 
to properly absorb periodic waves of 
hedging and hedge lifting. 


New Contract 


The reason that the hide futures 
contract reflects the heavy hide mar- 
ket is because the heavy hides are 
deliverable on the contract at a much 
more favorable differential to light 
hides than prevails in the spot mar- 
ket. The new contract was an attempt 
to correct that condition. It was a 
step in the right direction but it fell 
far short of its mark. Under the con- 
ditions of the new contract, butt 
branded steers are deliverable at a 3c 
discount instead of at par as they are 
under the old contract. But 3c at the 
present time is not enough. Butt 
branded steers were selling about 6c 
under light native cows at the time 
the contract was put into effect and 
still are selling at about that same dif- 
ferential so the new contract did not 
gain athing. Inasmuch as it is more 
advantageous to deliver heavy hides 
on the contract than light hides, then 
just those heavy hides will be de- 


*Address before National Hide Assn., 
Spring meeting, Boston, May 22. 


By 
Howard Biel, Manager 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Hide, Rubber & Wool Department 


Here's a concise explanation of the new futures 
contract—plus a down-to-earth explanation of the 
futures market, its significance to the hide and 


leather industry. 








Howard Biel 


livered on contract with the natural 
result that the futures contract sells 
at a price that reflects the cost of the 
heavy hides. It then becomes pretty 
tough for those that want to hedge 
light hides. But he can always hedge 
a trend. If you are long any kind of 
hides and see a lower market, you 
can sell the exchange and thus get 
some partial protection from a price 


drop. 


New Conditions of Demand 


The significant thing is that this 
new contract does begin to take into 
consideration the change that has oc- 
curred in your business over the past 
several years and recognizes that the 
demand for sole leather and heavy 
hides compared to upper leather and 
light hides is not what it used to be. 
With conditions the way they are now 
and with not much in the picture to 
show any reversion to previous re- 
lationships, it is not likely that heavy 
hides will soon, if ever, return to the 
point where they will again sell at par 


with light hides. That is where this 
new contract may eventually come 
into favor. 

It is not unlikely that the spread 
between cows and butt brands will 
eventually narrow to the three cents 
differential set up in this new con- 
tract. If and when that happens, 
then there is more chance that you 
people in the trade will find that you 
can operate very satisfactorily in the 
new contract. 

During the first two weeks of trad- 
ing in the new contracts there were 
33 transactions as compared to 494 
transactions in the old contract. 
Since that time, the trades in the new 
contract have been few and far be- 
tween. At present there is an open 
interest of only six contracts while 
there are 435 contracts open in the 
old contract. The new contract was 
doomed before birth. Maybe the 
slight spark of life that still exists 
will blossom and result in a usable 
contract, but not unless the spread 
between light and heavy hides in the 
open market is reduced to about the 
three cents that is the basis of the 
new contract. 


Squeezes In Futures Contracts 

Now, I would like to go into a sub- 
ject that has probably been up- 
permost in your minds. That is, 
“How about these periodic squeezes 
in the futures contracts that occur as 
as the current contracts expire?” 

It is these squeezes that reduce the 
usefulness of the contract for you in 
the trade. It is these same squeezes 
that discourage the speculator from 
taking an active part in your hide 
futures market. You need these mar- 
kets as shown by your extensive use 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Just off the press, 
the first complete book 
on the economics of 
cattlehide leather tanning 
and its effect upon 
the shoe 
and other leather-consuming 


industries. 


et ee 
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A Necessityeee 


For Anyone Associated With The Leather 


and Shoe Industry, Directly or indirectly. 





ECONOMICS of CATTLEHIDE 
LEATHER TANNING 


Three Books For The Price Of One 


FIRST: A survey of the historical development of tanning in the United States. 
SECOND: A comprehensive study of the economics of the industry. 


THIRD: a detailed review of the operations of the leather industry under the various war- 
time regulations from 1941 through 1948—all packed into ONE VOLUME. All this valuable 
information and especially that contained in CHAPTER 15 alone is worth $7.50, the price 
of the book. Among other things the book deals with the causes of hide price fluctuations, 
problems of leather pricing, costs, industry profits, labor and materials, leather markets and 
distribution problems. 


ECONOMICS OF CATTLEHIDE LEATHER TANNING provides information on the leather 
industry not available elsewhere. It should be considered a MUST and be in the library of 
every tanner, shoe manufacturer, tanning material supplier, hide dealer, or anyone using 
leather in the manufacture of leather products, such as brief cases, luggage, belts, sports 
equipment, belting, etc. 


ECONOMICS OF CATTLEHIDE LEATHER TANNING has 10 CHARTS and 206 TABLES. 
The book contains 15 CHAPTERS for a total of more than 250 pages. It is handsomely 
bound in brown cloth with gold lettering, size 8!/2 X |... and sells for $7.50. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR... 






Dr. Merrill A. Watson entered the leather business in 1928 as Assistant to 
the President of the American Hide and Leather Company. In 1929 he 
became Research Assistant in the Public Utility Department of Harvard 
Business School. In 1930 he was appointed Director of the Trade Survey 
Bureau, Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. He was Economist for the 
Council until 1935 when he was made Executive Vice President. He 
continued in this position until January 1947 when he was appointed 
President of the Carpet Institute, Inc. Dr. Watson holds degrees of 
Bachelor of Business Administration, 1926, Boston University; Master of 
Business Administration, 1928, Harvard University and Docter of Commer- 
cial Science, 1941, New York University. He was one of the leather 
executives in the National Defense Commission in 1940 and 1941. He 
is widely known and highly respected throughout the leather and shoe 
industry and his book is a real authoritative contribution to its literature. 
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ECONOMICS of CATTLEHIDE 
\iW a LEATHER TANNING 


by Dr. Merrill A. Watson 


15 CHAPTERS AND WHAT THEY CONTAIN 


Nowhere Else Can You Get All This Information In One Book 


CHAPTER |. Historical and Technical Back- 
ground of Cattlehide Leather Tanning. 


CHAPTER 2. Economic Structure of Cattlehide 
Leather Industries. 


CHAPTER 3. Combination and Integration in 
Cattlehide Leather Tanning. 


CHAPTER 4. Domestic Cattlehide Supplies. 
CHAPTER 5. World Hide Supplies. 
CHAPTER 6. Tanning Materials. 

CHAPTER 7. Labor in Cattlehide Leather 


Tanning. 


CHAPTER 8. Capital in Cattlehide Leather 
Tanning. 

CHAPTER 9. Joint Production in Cattlehide 
Leather Tanning. 

CHAPTER 10. Cost in Cattlehide Leather 
Tanning. 

CHAPTER I1. The Markets for Cattlehide 
Leather. 

CHAPTER 12. Characteristics of Demand for 
Cattlehide Leather. 

CHAPTER 13. Competitive Aspects of Cattle- 
hide Leather Tanning. 

CHAPTER 14. Dynamics of Hide oa Leather 


Prices. 


CHAPTER 15. 
Cattlehide Leather Tanning during World War Il. 


SEND YOUR ORDER FOR COPIES TODAY 


SEND (__) COPIES OF 


ECONOMICS OF CATTLEHIDE LEATHER TANNING 


Company .. 


a es hs ees a Oe ae 


Address 


City Le 


Enclosed is $ ....... 


Send Bill For $ ........... 


WORTH MANY TIMES $7.50 TO YOUR BUSINESS 


$/50 


PER COPY 
POSTPAID 
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Superior Fill... Superb Lustre... 





UPERFIL 


United’s New Heel and Edge Stain 











USM announces SUPERFIL STAIN for heels and edges — a-new 
edge finishing material in all popular shades with the finest fill and 
lustre ever available. 

Made from a new formula and by a completely new method, SUPER- 
FIL combines more plus advantages than other edge inks. It’s easily 
applied by machine or hand. A high solid content leaves a well filled 
foundation for easy setting. Drying time is quick — coverage uniform 
and spread is economical. SUPERFIL provides a high style finish to all 
types of heels or edges. 

If you haven’t yet used SUPERFIL, you owe it to yourself to try this 
modern finish. You, like the many present users, will be pleased with 
the appearance of your heels and edges. 


Only SUPERFIL Gives All These 


* Good mileage — e Easy setting e May be used one-set 
easy applications High lustre cheer og 
¢ Excellent fill © Flexible — durable primer as a two coat 


* Uniform color ae a — one-set operation) 


Fast drying application ¢ Thoroughly tested 















JaNED 
INISHES 


PRODUCTS 
OF 


B B CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS ¢ HEELS © EDGES 

















UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Futures Contract... 
(Continued from Page 18) 


of them before the war. The futures 
market was a distinct advantage to 
you in your everyday operations and 
helped you protect yourselves from 
much of the risk of fluctuating prices 
during the time that you owned and 
processed hides. 

The speculators used to like this 
market too as it offered them good 
profit opportunities. But the current 
narrow market has lent itself to tech- 
nical conditions that have resulted 
in recurring price squeezes and have 
discouraged both you as the hedger 
and the general public as the specu- 
lator. Both of you are needed for a 
good futures market and it is up to 
you and up to us to try our best to 
remedy these conditions so that the 
market will broaden and again be- 
come a useful hedging medium. 


Insuring Capital 

It is difficult to understand why an 
organization with large commitments 
in commodities does not have more 
interest in developing a good futures 
market and utilizing the economic 
functions offered for the purpose of 
transferring price risks. Most of you 
are fully protected from other risks, 
with fire, tornado, flood and theft in- 
surance. Why is it that you do not 
insure your capital against depres- 
sion? The risks are greater. Won’t 
you suffer more of a loss of capital 
through a disastrous decline in the 
value of your inventories than 
through a theft, a partial fire, or a 
tornado? Frankly, bankers should 
be also interested in this subject. 
They will make loans without requir- 
ing you to insure against price de- 
preciation. At the same time they 
use diligent care to make certain that 
your business is insured against all 
other possible risks. Should a de- 
preciation in the inventory force in- 
solvency, it would seriously hurt the 
bank to the detriment of its deposi- 
tors. Now is a good chance for me 
to get back to the speculator. 

Speculation is as old as mankind 
itself. In essence it is the acceptance 
of a calculated risk in the hope of 
gain. Speculation is different from 
gambling in that gambling is the 
creating of a risk that did not previ- 
ously exist. When you throw out the 
dice you have created a risk and that 
is a gamble. When you speculate you 
are taking on a risk that is already in 
existence. In speaking of specula- 
tion and the speculator, I want to 
make it clear that I am justifying 
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SALT! WHY HAUL IT? 


MEASURE IT? STIR IT? 








STAINLESS STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
FOR “LIFETIME” USE 





OVERHEAD FEED 
CHUTE FOR LIXATOR 
WITHOUT HOPPER 


SALT 
STORAGE 4 
ZONE 








FLUSHING 
WATER 
NOZZLES 





SALT 
FILTRATION 
ZONE 


SALT 
DISSOLUTION 
ZONE 











HOW LIXATOR WORKS 


In the dissolution zone — flowing through a 
bed of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously 
replenished by gravity feed, waterfdissolves salt 
to form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration 
zone — through use of the self-filtration prin- 
ciple originated by International, the satu- 
rated brine is thoroughly filtered through a bed 
of undissolved rock salt. The rock salt itself 
filters the brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 


Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine. 


Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per 
gallon of brine. 


Crystal-clear brine. 
Continuous supply of brine. 
Automatic salt and water feed fo Lixator. 


Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 
points of use by pump and piping. 


i i i i 


Savings up to 20% and often more in the 
cost and handling of salt have been 
reported by many Lixate users. Why not 
investigate? 








e You can eliminate shoveling, 
hauling, and laborious hand stir- 
ring of salt and water, and frequent 
testing of the brine strength — with 
International’s Lixate Process for 
Making Brine. Stops waste through 
spilling. Saves time and labor. 
Assures accurate salt measurement. 


e The Lixator automatically pro- 
duces 100% saturated, free flowing, 
crystal-clear brine — which may 
be piped to as many points in your 
plant as you desire — any distance 
away — by either gravity or pump. 
YOU SIMPLY TURN A VALVE for 
self-filtered, LIXATE Brine that 
meets the most exacting chemical 
and bacterial standards. 


An INTERNATIONAL Exclusive 


HUXATE Rees 


FOR MAKING BRINE 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa. 
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risk-bearing and risk-takers but not 
manipulators and manipulation. 
There is no defense for the manipula- 
tors for they are outlawed by acts of 
Congress and the by-laws of the Ex- 
changes. 

Speculators 

Speculators stand ever-ready either 
to buy or sell, when one or the other 
appears advantageous; holding a nat- 
ural diversity of opinion they give 
to the commodity markets that sta- 
bility which is so required. Specula- 
tors do not cause permanent advances 
or declines in prices. Speculators 
take nothing permanently away from 
the supply, or add anything to it. 

Why are speculators or risk-bearers 
necessary_ in the commodity futures 
markets? Because of the inherent 
risks involved, somebody always has 
to be a speculator. 

The speculator is the man who in 
most cases is on the other side of 
your hedge transaction. If everyone 
wanted to sell for hedging purposes 
and there were no buyers, it would 
not be much of a market. This specu- 
lator has been maligned and blamed 
for high prices and wide price 
swings. But it has been unfair criti- 
cism. It would be a pretty wild mar- 
ket without the speculator. He acts 
as a steadying or cushioning influ- 
ence in all markets. By assuming 
some of your risks, he makes it possi- 
ble for you to conduct your business 
in a sound manner without the fear 
of inordinate loss through wide price 
swings. He thus in turn makes it 
possible for the ultimate consumer 
to obtain his shoes, his wool suit, his 
pound of coffee at lower prices as 
each person engaged in bringing these 
items to the consumer does not have 
to tack on an extra amount to cover 
possible speculative losses that may 
occur through unfavorable price 
changes. 


Speculative Profits 

Are you interested in large specu- 
lative profits through appreciation of 
inventories or are you interested in 
steady profits through efficiency of 
processing and distribution? If you 
are interested in speculative profit. 
why stew and bother about your over- 
head, about your machines, about 
your labor and about your taxes? 
You may speculate to your heart’s 
content without all the bother and 
worry of an organization merely by 
buying and selling futures contracts. 
We'll be happy to handle your orders 
under these conditions but we would 
be much happier to see you running 
your business efficiently and sending 
us your hedging orders. 
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If it is normal merchandising prof- 
its that interest you, you owe it to 
yourself, to your employes, and to 
your stockholders, to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the opportunities offered 
through the commodity markets for 
the insurance of your capital, for the 
transfer of your price risks. 


As a result of the decline of com- 
modity prices in 1920, the losses of 
American industry that year were in 
excess of $21 billion due to write- 
down of inventories, That amount 
represented more than all the profit 
realized as a result of World War I. 
Many nationally known organiza- 
tions, some of which are represented 
in your membership, came within a 
very small amount of losing their 
entire capital and many did go broke. 
What would be the condition of your 
working capital should commodity 
prices quickly decline 10%, 20%, 
30%? [am not predicting it, but no 
one can really know so don’t conclude 
it cannot happen. It has happened 
before and history has a strange way 
of repeating itself. Would such.a de- 
cline cause you to lose all or most of 
your working capital? Would you 
have to liquidate your business? 


Oklahoma Hedge 

When approaching organizations 
to discuss hedging or insurance op- 
erations, and | am greeted with the 
comment “this company does not 
speculate in futures,” it brings to 
mind a situation that developed in 
Oklahoma in 1932. A certain mer- 
chant there failed. Not only that, 
but he dragged his bank down with 
him. Neither the manager of the 
cotton firm nor the president of the 
bank could understand the result 
since, as the banker explained, the 
cotton merchant was hedged. When 
the record was examined it was re- 
vealed that the merchant was not only 
long on spot cotton but of futures as 
well. He had a double long position. 
That is what is now known as an 
“Oklahoma hedge.” 

In nine cases out of ten an organ- 
ization which has a large risk in in- 
ventories and claims that it does not 
speculate in commodity futures mar- 
kets, as they will tell you, at some 
time in the past engaged in “Okla- 
homa hedging” which resulted in 
large losses; the result of this has 
been a resolution by the directors 
never again to “speculate” in futures. 
What whistling in the dark this is, 
for in their unprotected commitments 
they have potential risks which are 
far greater. 


Destroy the system of hedging and 
its counterpart, speculation, with its 
assumption of risks and its profit mo- 
tives and you are lending direct aid 
to those who would destroy democ- 
racy. Close the commodity ex- 
changes with their system of price 
insurance and a state of complete 
confusion would exist. Greater risks 
would result. The farmer would re- 
ceive less for his toil and the con- 
sumer would be forced to pay more 
for his necessities. In the long run, 
there would be only one buyer and 
one seller, the Government. 


Price Determinants 

The exchanges themselves do not 
make prices. Prices are made by the 
interaction of supply and demand. 
The futures market cannot be blamed 
for price fluctuations. The Exchange 
itself does not have anything to do 
toward making the price. You who 
trade in the spot and futures markets 
make the price. The Exchange 
merely reflects the thinking of you 
people who are engaged in trading a 
particular commodity. Of course, 
there are times when due to a tech- 
nical condition in a particular futures 
market the futures price becomes 
somewhat out of line. But it cannot 
stay out of line very long, as the very 
factor that creates the out-of-balance 
with the cash market will tend to 
bring about a swing of operations in 
order to take advantage of the im- 
balance that will again put the fu- 
tures prices back in line again. 

If you want to speculate, that’s one 
thing and there is no use our trying 
to convince you to use the futures 
markets for hedging. ‘But if you 
want to conduct a good sound busi- 
ness and are willing to take a normal 
profit for the service you perform, 
then a good futures market is a must. 

You people in the hide and leather 
trade could have the same advantage 
if you would take greater interest in 
the development of a sound and well 
accepted contract. 

If you want and feel you need a 
good futures contract in hides, it is 
up to you to make some effort to help 
bring about such a contract and to 
support it after it is established. If 
you do that, then the public too will 
become interested and there should 
be sufficient speculation to provide 
you with the liquid market that you 
need for successful hedging opera- 
tions. 
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The Hide Situation As It Looks To A Beef Packer™ 


SHOULD like to touch upon 
three points: 
(1) The long-time trend in hide 
prices 
(2) The reason for their decline 
(3) What, if anything, can be 
done about this situation 
As a basis for this discussion is an 
accompanying chart which I have 
had prepared, showing the relation- 
ship between hide prices and beef 
steer prices at Chicago, covering the 
period of the past forty years. This 
chart illustrates very graphically 
what has happened to the market for 
hides. 


ee, 


‘ << 


i 


Earl C. Gibbs, Jr. 





There have been several zigs and 
zags in this line representing the re- 
lationship between hide and _ steer 
prices, due to such factors as war- 
time demands, the effect of price 
upon cattle supplies. But regardless 
of these short-time ups and downs, 
the general course of this relation- 
ship between hide and steer prices 
has been downward during this 
period. 

Price Trends 

In 1919 the average price of steers 
at Chicago was $6.80 cwt., represent- 
ing an outlay of $68.00 for a thou- 
sand pound animal. The average price 
of steer hides was a little over 15c 
per pound, which for a 60-pound hide 
would be about $9.15, which repre- 


*Talk before National Hide Assn., Boston, 
May 22. 
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By 
Earl C. Gibbs, Jr. 
Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


sented about 1314% of the live cost 
of the steer. 

At 1949 prices, a similar weight 
steer would have cost about $250.00 
and the hide would have been worth 
only a little over $13.00, which is 
only 5% of the live cost. 

The packer has been faced with a 
steadily contracting market for a 
very important part of the raw ma- 
terial which he had purchased. This 
declining value, of course, is reflected 
in the price we pay for cattle which 
in turn influences the number of cat- 
tle produced. 


Synthetics 


In the past few years considerable 
publicity has been given to the in- 
roads which synthetic materials have 
made upon the market for hides and 
leather. This includes such products 
as neolite, which has been used more 
and more as a sole leather for shoes. 
The latest figures I have on this sit- 
uation shows that in December 45'/ 
of the shoes produced in this country 
had soles made from products other 
than leather. As short a time as only 


Hide Prices Have Declined Relative To Steer Prices, Chicago, 
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When You Build a Bridge 
Between Toe and Heel 
Select from these Basic Designs 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 
work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 
of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- 
tain correct lines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United’s shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. 

Just ask your United Man. 


Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks 
are tough, hard, uniform. 
Fit like master models. Clean, 
ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 
anced tread. 


/MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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two years ago this percentage was 
only 27%. Another place where syn- 
thetics have invaded the market for 
leather has been in the luggage 
field. 

In addition to the inroads of sub- 
stitutes there has been a contraction 
in the leather market for such prod- 
ucts as automobile upholstery, leather 
belting and harnesses. Figures show 
that 28 years ago about 1,000,000 
of our cattle hides were used annu- 
ally for the manufacture of harness 
leather, whereas today, with the 
horse now nearly extinct as a farm 
work animal, the percentage has 
fallen to only 225,000 hides, a 75% 
decrease. 

Time was when the demand for 
leather in this country was sufficiently 
great that about 1/5 of our cattle 
hides and nearly 1/3 of our calf 
skins were imported. Statistics for 
1949 show that during the past year 
we actually imported fewer cattle 
hides than we exported. Our net im- 
ports of calf skins amounted to about 
150,000 skins, and in several months 
we actually were a net exporter of 
these products. In other words, we 
are now on a practically 100% do- 
mestic basis with respect to our cat- 
tle hide and calf skin supply situa- 
tion in this country. 


Supply Outlook 


This leads us to a question of 
“what about the supply outlook dur- 
ing the next several years?” The 
situation here is about as follows: 
The cattle population now is increas- 
ing. Thanks to a very strong demand 
for beef and abundant feed supplies. 
The low point in the cattle cycle was 
reached in 1947. Our cattle popu- 
lation increased slightly during 1948, 
followed by a significant gain of 2 
million head during the past year. 
Folks who follow these figures tell 
me that they expect cattle numbers to 
continue to increase for three or four 


more years. Currently a very strong 
demand for ‘breeding stock and re- 
placement cattle is reported in most 
of the important cattle-producing 
states. The Southeast also is show- 
ing a rapid increase in beef herds 
where cattle are replacing cotton. 
This process of building up herds 
will tend to limit cattle and calf 
slaughter for a year or two. But as 
herds increase, production and feed- 
ing of cattle also will expand, and 
within three or four years I think you 
can expect a significant increase in 
cattle slaughter and the production 
of hides in this country. 

Partly off-setting this increase in 
domestic hides will be the probable 
further increase in our human popu- 
lation. If there is no further contrac- 
tion in the market outlets for hides, 
increased human population and ex- 
panding cattle slaughter might about 
offset one another. This leaves the 
one big question of whether or not 
we shall continue to lose our market 
for leather to synthetic products in 
the several years ahead. 

I have observed that when trends 
—such as the increase in non-leather 
soles, or the shift from horses to 
tractors—once gets underway it be- 
hooves the affected industry to take 
stock of its situation and do what- 
ever it can to improve its position. 

If someone can make a better shoe 
at a lower cost from synthetics, or 
any other raw material, than can be 
made from leather, the consuming 
public will benefit from this develop- 
ment. However, this type of com- 
petition—that is, the development of 
new products—is about us on all 
sides, and our job is to make sure 
that we are not losing our market 
for hides and leather merely because 
of our own lethargy with regard to 
improvements which we might make 
in our own industry. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 


there may be two ways to approach 
this problem. One is through re- 
search in all phases of the hide and 
leather industry, directed toward im- 
proving the quality and handling of 
our products. The other is through 
advertising and promotion, designed 
to acquaint the consuming public 
with the true value of leather. 


Research 

With regard to research, I realize, 
of course, that considerable work has 
been and is being done by various 
companies and organizations. I am 
thinking particularly of the work 
which has been carried on by Dr. 
Fred O'Flaherty of the Tanners’ 
Council laboratory at the University 
of Cincinnati. His work has been 
very fruitful in determining factors 
affecting quality in leather. Despite 
the fine results thus far obtained, I 
think Dr. O’Flaherty would be the 
first to admit that only a very small 
beginning has been made in this en- 
deavor. 

I should like to mention a project 
which recently has been undertaken 
jointly by the American Meat Insti- 
tute Foundation, under the direc- 
torship of Dr. Henry Kraybil and 
by the Tanners’ Council by Dr. 
O’Flaherty. 

This project divides itself into two 
parts: (a) way of eliminating manure 
on hides, and (b) de‘ermination of 
“hide-substance” as a basis for ac- 
curate description in buying and sell- 
ing hides: One phase of the project 
will be directed by Dr. Kraybil, the 
other by Dr. O'Flaherty. 

Such preliminary work as_ these 
two scientists have thus far done in- 
dicate that the projects hold real 
promise for improving the handling 
and final quality of hides. I am par- 
ticularly impressed by the realistic 
attitude these men take to their re- 


(Concluded on Page 38) 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A principal cause of toe discomfort is wrinkled, or 
loose, toe linings ... this condition can be prevented 
by the use of ‘’Celastic’’* Box Toes! 

The reason: “Celastic” is a woven fabric impreg- 
nated with a plastic compound that fuses together 
lining, box toe and doubler to form a strong three- 
ply unit. 

Technically speaking . . . when the plastic com- 
pound is activated by the solvent, the resulting col- 
loidal solution penetrates the adjoining lining and 
doubler... when the solvent evaporates, the plas- 
tic compound hardens, securing itself in the weave 
of the toe lining and doubler... locking them to 


the “Celastic” box toe. This fusion provides a se- 


cure toe lining and a smooth interior... assures 


toe comfort for the wear-life of the shoe. 


A year of active wear yet 
toe linings remain smooth, 
secure, wrinkle-free... 
with “ CELASTIC” 





SOx, TOES 
*''CELASTIC”’ is a registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 
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Leather 


MIAIRIKIEWS 





Prices firm, sales moderate. 
Best sales made in calf, side and 
sheep. Sole leathers slow, suedes 
only fair. 


Sole Leathers 


Not much change this week, say 
Boston sole leather tanners. Fall 
buying still slow in picking up with 
tanners expecting it momentarily. 
Until then, sales lagging along with 
tanners far from happy over situa- 
tion. Quotations unchanged on most 
selections. Better sales generally 
made a cent or two below quoted 
prices. 

Light Bends: 64-66c 

Medium Bends: 52-58c 

Heavy Bends: 45-50c 


Philadelphia sole leather tanners 
report business still quiet in repair 
leathers, outlook not too good as the 
summer season brings out sneakers 
and playshoes which are never re- 
paired. Factory leathers have slowed 
down since vacation time is approach- 
ing and shoe factories are expecting 
to run at less than capacity. No price 
changes reported for factory or find- 

‘ing bends. Bellies and heads are 
scarce, but bring good prices when 
tanners can sell them. It seems that 
there are more uses for these cheaper 
leathers than in the past, and they 
sell rapidly. 


Sole Leather Offal 


Little new reported in Boston sole 
leather offal market. Bellies still in 
a slump although tanners say it is 


seasonal. Steer bellies find the going 
rougher, with tanners quoting a range 
of 37-40c but finding fewer takers. 
Many tanners still sold up for a while 
but the pinch is beginning to be felt. 
Cow bellies do better with top prices 
generally at 42c. Single shoulders, 
heads on, unchanged with lights 
bringing 51c down, heavies around 
43c down. Double roughs only fair. 
Shanks and heads moderately active. 
Bellies: Steers: 37-40c; Cows 
39-42c 
Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 
46-51c; Heavy, 40-43c 
Double rough shoulders: 64-68c 
Heads: 20-24c 
Fore Shanks: 30-32c 
Hind Shanks: 33-35c 


Calf Leathers 


Boston calf leather tanners report 
more leather available this week than 
in many weeks past. Demand has 
been so heavy that they have little 
trouble in selling available stocks at 
firm prices. The tight rawstock situa- 
tion gives tanners no leeway on 
prices. Heavyweight smooth calf still 
widely wanted with shoe manufac- 
turers paying 85c and up for better 
grades. Women’s weights not as ac- 
tive but doing well at 70c and up 
for better grades. Calf suede un- 
changed; demand only fair with sales 
made at 90c and up. 

Men’s weights: B 93-1.08; C 88- 
1.08; D 78-97; X 73-87; XX 69c. 

Women’s weights: B 89-1.02; C 83- 
93; D 76-88; X 66-82; XX 51-66c. 

Suede: 1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 
93c. 





LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





THIS 

KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF (Men's HM) ....... 93-1.08 
CALF (Women's) ........ 80-1.02 
CAMP fumes ............ 1.10-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 

i aaa 70-88 

PATENT (Extreme) . . 48-56 

SHEEP (Russet Linings) . 18-23 

KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 


EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 45-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected) . . 44-54 


SOLE (Light Bends) ..... ; 64-66 
ES 37-42 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 58-68 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 36-41 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) .......... 17-20 
WELTING (!/p x Vg) ..... . 834-9 


LIGHT NATIVE COWS... 25-26!/2 





MONTH YEAR 1949 
AGO AGO HIGH 
93-1.09  95-1.15 95-1.15 
80-1.02  80-1.02 90-1.10 
1.10-1.20 1.00-1.20 —1.05-1.30 
70-1.00 50-75 70-1.00 
70-88 50-75 70-90 
48-56 48-56 56-66 
18-23 18-22 19-23 
57-61 53-58 57-61 
45-53 43-51 48-53 
44.54 44.48 52-56 
64-66 61-63 68-72 
37-43 32-35 44.48 
58-68 49-54 64-72 
36-41 37-43 39-44 
20-23 20-23 22-24 
17-20 18-19 19-20 
834-9 8I/, 9/-10 
22-24 «25-26 29/2 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 


a 


SOLE- - GUSSET 


SUEDE | LININGS 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 


A. L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Phone: Daly 8-6019 


GEBHARDT VOGEL Waukee CO, 


706 W 
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Tannery and General Offices 


GIRARD. OHIO 
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SHOE, SLIPPER, RUBBER FOOTWEAR ¥ 


MACHINERY 


© COMPO ® McKAY ® WELT processes | 


REBUILT 


with ea 


ENGINEERED PRECISION 
for Superior Service 
Substantial Savings 
Inquire Dept. LS 
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Always Established 1899 

Available . 
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IMMEDIATE Renowned half a century for integrity 
SHIPMENT and cooperative spirit 

















YOU get the BEST 


when you rely upon BARBOUR for 
your complete Welting requirements 


BOUR 
Komal IN A WIDE RANGE OF DESIGNS 


* « « «Notched + Scored - Reverse + Pre-stitched Reverse 
Rugged-Edge ~ Stout-Edge * Di d - Doubledeck 
Custom Doubledeck * Dresswelt 
% GOODYEAR WELTING in all colors and Snowflake 
% WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 
Silhouwelt + Littleway « McKay ° Gridlox 


Stitchdown — Beadwelt - Notched Beadwelt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
Brockton 66, Mass. 
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Kid Leathers 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say that the situation is fairly quiet, 
between seasons. Shoe salesmen still 
on the road. Until known what will 
come out of the New York show, it’s 
hard to realize any real volume of 
business. However, here are two 
indications. One, that in actual 
leather sales, more suede will be sold 
than has been anticipated for Fall 
shoes. ‘the other concerns prices; 
there is definite pressure on prices 
from shoe manufacturers, but tanners 
just can’t go any lower and show 
any profit. ‘l'anners are holding to all 
their list prices in every type of kid 
leather, and expect to maintain these 
prices. As to actual current sales, 
there is some suede selling, mainly 
in black. Also quite a bit of glazed, 
also in black. No talk of color. 
Slipper looks good—everyone wants 
it but they don’t want to pay the 
prices. However, some sales are 
made. Satin mats still go to the 
permanent accounts. Nothing new is 
reported in linings or crushed. 

Suede: 35c-93c 

Linings: 26c-50c 

Glazed: 3Uc-$1.05; $1.10 

Crushed: 30c-75c 

Slipper: 30c-63c 

Satin mats: 50c-$1.15 


Sheep Leathers 


Boston sheep leather tanners still 
ask *ec-le more than recent quota- 
tions but find boot and shoe manu- 
facturers slow to bite. Buyers are 
pertectly willing to pay previous 
prices for russet linings but tney balk 
at any advances. As a result, sales 
have slowed down somewhat this 
week until the market defines itsel1, 
‘lanners claim they must ask for 
advances with rawskin market tighter 
than ever. Russets find buyers at 
17-22c with shoe linings moving at 
17-19 and boot linings at 20-22c. 
Colored vegetable and chrome linings 
slow, hat sweat shows some life. 

Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 13¢ 

Colored vegetable linings: 22, 4U, 

18, 16, l4c 

Hat sweat: 27, 25, 23, 21c 

Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 

Garment grains: 26, 24, 22, 20c 

Garment suede: 27, 25, 2%, 21c 


Side Leathers 


A fair sales week, report Boston 
side leather tanners, but no indica- 
tion of what will happen when the 
season really starts. ‘lanners point 
to low retailer inventories and pros- 
pects of good Fall sales as reason to 
expect rush of buyers shortly. Till 
then, they hold prices at firm levels, 
find sales moving at the same level. 
Buyers actively sample aniline type 
sides, buy some light weights. 
Heavier weights a bit slower. Keg- 
ular finish kips and extremes moving 
tairly well. 

Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 

C 51-54; 45-47¢c 
Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 
Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 
Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
Tec 

Work Elk: 44-54; 42-46; 40-44; 

38-42c 
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Splits 

Splits are selling better than in 
many recent weeks, Boston tanners 
say. This does not necessarily mean 
heavy sales volume since most splits 
were lagging for a long period. How- 
ever, the real buying volume is not 
expected to materialize until early 
June. Until then, tanners expect to 
hold prices close to present levels. 
Heavy suede brings 46c and down; 
light a bit slower at 41c and down. 
Linings moderately active around 
20c, as are gussets at 17-20c. Retan 
sole only fair. 

Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36 

Heavy suede: 43-46; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 338, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22- 

23¢c 


Gussets: 17-20c 

Blue splits: Heavy, 14-15c; Light, 
123-13%¢ 

Pickled: Heavy, 13%4-14c; Light, 
12-124c¢ 


Belting Leathers 


Philadelphia belting leather tan- 
ners report the situation same as 
last week. Factories continue prac- 
tice of buying only when needed and 
not stocking up as in the past. This 
makes for some small orders, but no 
real activity. Prices firm. Shoulders 
doing same volume as last week. 

Curriers report improved business 
this past week. Some curriers who 
had started laying off find it neces- 
sary to call men back to work since 
the number of orders received war- 
ranted full employment for a while 
at least. Curriers are receiving their 
list prices easily. Some said they find 
it useless to try and make price ad- 
justments to get business. When 
demand is there, they can get their 
prices; no demand, they cannot sell 
at any price. Interest in curried 
shoulders increasing, with more in- 
quiries received. Few actual sales 


have materialized, but are antici- 


pated. 
AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 

No. 1 Ex. heavy 

No. 1 Ex. light 

No. 2 Ex. heavy 

No. 2 Ex. light 

No. 3 Ex. heavy ... 

No. 3 Ex. light 





RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 


Bend Butts ....1.18-1.30 1.14-1.25 1.08-1.10 
Centers 12” ....1.46-1.60 1.42-1.54 1.15-1.24 
Centers 24” ....1.38-1.58 1.34-1.52 1.15-1.16 
Centers 28”-30” .1:31-1.53  1.27-1.50 1.04-1.15 
Wide sides ..... 1.08-1.25 1.05-1.19 .98-1.00 
Narrow sides ...1.03-1.10 1.00-1.04 .95- .98 

(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 5c-12c; 


light plus 5c-10c; X-heavy plus 8c-10c.) 


Glove Leathers 


Some activity in Domestic Grains 
leather for Semi-dress gloves. One 
producer is selling a clean Pigtex 
grade at 19c while another claims he 
cannot break even under 22c. Num- 
ber one plain is offered as high as 34c. 
Glove manufacturers, however, still 
stick to about a 25c average. Do- 
mestic Grey Suedes in good demand 
at 34c table run. Strictly number 
ones bring 42c. Ladies suedes very 
quiet with no change in price. Per- 
sian and Iranian leather being offered 
in this market at 28c, 25c and 22c. 
This leather is in direct competition 
with Domestic Grains and serves to 
keep the price of the Domestics in 
line. Business in general is bad, par- 
ticularly in high priced ladies lines. 


Work Gloves 


For the first time in many weeks, 
there were reports of a slight down- 
ward change on LM glove splits. It 
is indicated that prices are now 
quoted 183, 173 and 163c on LM 
weights. However, there are other 
tanners still maintaining the previous 
price range of 19, 18 and 17c, for 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3 grades, respec- 
tively. 

Those tanners who did lower 


prices, report that the month of May 
has been exceptionally good, with 
good demand from the work glove 
industry. But, this demand has now 
fallen off considerably. Other tan- 
ners are still either getting business 
or anticipating business some time in 
June-July. 


Horse Shanks, 40-45 avg. ft. per 


doz. 21c per ft. 
Horse Shanks, 50-55 avg. ft. per 

doz. 25c per ft. 
Cow Bellies, 40-45 avg. ft. per 

doz. 24c per ft. 
Cow Bellies, 50-55 avg. ft. per 

doz. 26c per ft. 
Shoulder Splits, per pound: 

No. 1’s 50c 

No. 2’s 40c 

No. 3’s 25-30¢ 
Light-medium glove splits 

19, 18, 17¢ 


Bag, Case and Strap 


Caught in the “crossfire” of higher 
raw stock prices, and poor leather 
demand, Midwestern bag, case and 
strap leather tanners are desperately 
attempting to hold leather prices at 
their current levels. In recent weeks, 
business has been spotty, with buyers 
balking at tanners’ list prices. Occa- 
sionally, slight concessions are made 
on volume purchases, but, for the 
most part, tanners are compelled to 
try and obtain list price due to the 
continued strength in the raw ma- 
terial market. 

Meanwhile, tanners report that 
they will just have to “string along” 
with this situation until leather de- 
mand shows some improvement. 


2 ounce case 44, 41, 38¢c 

4 ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
3% ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
4 ounce strap 58, 55, 52¢ 
5 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 








TWO PARK AVENUE 








BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. 
NEW YORK AREA—R, A. Brea, 2 Park Avenue 


TANNERY :—Davis Leather Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont., Canada 


DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


The above company was formed with the object of serving our United 
States customers more economically and efficiently with our well known 


BABY CALF LEATHERS 
DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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CHARMOOZ 


THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


BLACK AND COLORS 


i a 


INC. 


DELAWARE 


co's. 
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WE GUARANTEE 


TOP QUALITY STITCHING AT 
HIGHER SPEED AND LOWER COST 


For the first time stitching can be perfectly controlled. On 
Shoes, Gloves, Handbags, Billfolds or Belts, good stitchers 
become better; poor stiftchers become good. It will cost 
you exactly one three cent stamp fo find out what we can 
do for your stitching room problem. 
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Investigate 
“Controlled 
Stitching” 
by AJAX 











a 


170 Summer St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. Liberty 2-8684 
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107 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


MILO TANNING CORP., SOUTH PARIS, MAINE 













“The Rotary Way" combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the "Rotary" French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 
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Garment Leathers 


Indications point to an almost 
“standstill” situation in the garment 
leather market. Midwestern tanners 
describe the market as exceptionally 
quiet. As was pointed out just a 
week ago, the off-season in demand 
from garment manufacturers for 
finished leathers is perhaps the major 
factor for the slow-down, in addition 
to the fact that fabrics are now 
playing a very important part in the 
manufacture of garments previously 
made from leather. 

The apparent slowness in leather 
business, however, has not as yet 
been reflected in leather prices. The 
strong raw stock markets are holding 
leather prices at their currently 
steady levels. Horsehide leather 
prices are unchanged again this week, 
although the market has slowed down 
slightly from recent weeks. The 
strong raw stock market and the 
scarcity of horsehides continues to be 
the contributing factor in maintain- 
ing steady leather prices. 

Suede garment 27-28, 26, 25c 

Grain garment 29, 27, 25c 


(High colored grain garment 


2c more.) 
Average horsehide leather 36c 
Very best up to 39-40c 


NEW §S 





Amer. Cyanamid Opens 
Research Labs To Public 


American Cyanamid Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., has opened its Stamford 
Research Laboratories to the public 
for the first time since the Labora- 
tories were established in 1936. The 
consolidated Laboratories, important 
in the development of melamine plas- 
tics, Parathion insecticides, chemi- 
cals for synthetic fibers and many 
other products, consists of a large 
five-story building and a number of 
smaller buildings, occupying some 
410,000 sq. ft. 

Visitors walked more than two 
miles to see the highlights of the 
scientific work which American Cy- 
anamid is accomplishing. Of special 
interest were exhibits showing how 
Cyanamid chemicals are used by 
manufacturers of textiles, leather, 
paper, paints petroleum and agricul- 
tural products. 


ISMC Named Distributor 
Atco Sole Trimmer 
International Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., has been 
appointed sole distributor of the 
Atco sole conditioner and edge trim- 
mer, according to Charles O’Conor, 
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sales manager of ISMC. The ma- 
chine is manufactured by Advance 
Tool Co., Pittsburgh, and is said to 
rough the cement track on outsoles 
and edge trims in one operation at 
the rate of 3600 pairs a day. 


Plastic Coating Gives New 


Look To Combat Boots 

The Army is preparing to give a 
new look to remaining stocks of 
World War II combat boots by add- 
ing a plastic coating which will im- 
prove their appearance and make 
them more water resistant. 

In a recent bid invitation, it called 
for bids on refinishing some 2,- 
000,004 pairs of combat boots with 
the new plastic finish. The new coat- 
ing will be applied to the exterior 
surfaces of the boots by brushing 
or spraying. 

Tests conducted at Fort Dix 
showed that the coating wears well, 
takes a good polish, and improves 
the water-repellency of the leather 
without need for dubbing. Unlike 
dubbed leather, it permits sweat 
vapors to escape. The coating, of 
acrylate plastic, contains no inflam- 
mable solvents and application is 
made without heat. 





Early Diagnosis 
Increases Probability of Cure 
0 

ad 


With EARLY 
SITE Diagnosis 


With LATE 
Diagnosis 


BREAST 
CERVIX 
MOUTH 
LIP (curso) 


CANCER CONTROL 
iS UP TO YOU 
ACT NOW 
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SPOT 


News 





Missouri 


® Laboratory tests by Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, have con- 
firmed earlier indications that mil- 
dew or mold growth in leather and 
other products can be stopped by 
the proper use of Santochlor, the 
company’s paradichlorobenzene. 

@® International Shoe Co. closes 24 
of its factories for the annual vaca- 
tion period, beginning May 29 for one 
week. Other years the vacation was 
granted during the first week in July. 
The earlier date this year was due to 
an in-between-season lull. Brown 
Shoe Co. vacation period will be May 
26-June 5 for all manufacturing 
plants. Other St. Louis companies 


will grant vacations with the follow- 
ing starting dates: Brauer Bros. Shoe 
Co., 2 weeks, May 12; Boyd-Welch, 
Inc., 2 weeks, May 12; Hamilton Shoe 
Co., Paramount Shoe Mfg. Co., Valley 
Shoe Co., 1 week, May 26; Easton 
Shoe Co., 1 week, June 4. 


@ A total of $18,370 was reportediy 
realized for sale in detail of property 
of San Loo, Inc., St. Louis footwear 
manufacturer. Sale was held by 
trustee of the bankrupt firm. 


® Central Last and Remodeling Co., 
St. Louis, has purchased the prop- 
erty at 808-10 South 18th St., which 
it has occupied under lease for the 
past four years. Purchase sum was 
reported at $22,500. 


Massachusetts 

® The Boston Boot & Shoe Club’s 
1950 Shoe & Leather Golf Tourna- 
ment will be held at the Wollaston 
Golf Club, Tuesday, June 13, accord- 
ing to Jack Sandler, president. In 
charge of arrangements as general 
chairman is Frank C. Donovan, for- 
mer Club president, and well-known 
Boston leather merchant and amateur 
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Little Man Says: 


Sales curves climb and climb when George 
Limon handles your contract tanning be- 
cause Limon gets the best out of splits and 
sheep. In tanning, Limon’s tops. Call him 


GEO. LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 


Telephone: Peabody 2602 








TR Rr i 
TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





Brazilian Leathers 


Ask 
Schlessinger & Cia. Lida. 


Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 











golfer. Valuable leather prizes will 
be awarded winners in each of the 
shoe, leather and allied trade divi- 
sions. 


@ The Style Shoe Co., Inc., Haver- 
hill, notified its 75 workers this week 
that it will liquidate. No explanation 
for the move was given. The move 
verified rumors, unanswered by the 
company, that liquidation was im- 
minent. The Style Shoe Co. had been 
in business for more than 10 years 
and manufactured women’s novelty 
shoes. Louis Tribman, president, de- 
clined to comment on the liquidation. 


Maine 


® Truitt Brothers, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., shoe manufacturers, has 
moved its plant to Belfast. The com- 
pany will continue to manufacture its 
same line of shoes, and will be in 
complete operation as of June 1. 


New York 


@® Dr. A. Posner Shoes, Inc., New 
York City, has announced a new 
series of promotional television pro- 
grams to be known as “Six Gun 
Playhouse.”? The shows will feature 
the firm’s entire line of footwear with 
emphasis on youths’ and boy’s shoes. 


Ohio 

@ Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
has announced an increase of $2 per 
ton in ecarload prices of light and 
dense soda ash, and an increase of 
$3 a ton in carload prices of liquid, 
solid and flake caustic soda, new 
prices to become effective June 1. 


Pennsylvania 


@ J. Edwards & Co., Philadelphia 
shoe manufacturer, is building a new 
warehouse adjoining its factory at 
314-22 North 12th St. The new build- 
ing will more than double present 
storage capacity of 125,000 pairs. 


Tennessee 


@ Stork Styles Shoe Co. has been 
organized to manufacture infants’ 
footwear at Nashville. Officers are 
E. A. Rice, M. F. Rice and G. T. 
Dobbs. 


@ Stockholders of Melville Shoe 
Corp. have voted to eliminate all 
authorized preferred stock, repre- 
senting some 75 percent of the firm’s 
capital shares. Action was taken be- 
cause nearly all holders of preferred 
stock had exercised right of convert- 
ing into common stock, according to 
Ward Melville, president. 


Ilinois 


® Tru-Stitch Moccasin Corp., Malone 
N. Y., has opened a Chicago office at 
209 South State St., Chicago. Mal- 
colm Macht is in charge. 


@ J. K. Reynolds Co., 303 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, leather dealer, is now 
in the process of liquidation. 
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HIIDIES and SIKINS 

















hides active, 


Packer 
steady to lc higher; Calfskins 
quiet, prices firm. Rest of market 
firm. 


prices 


Packer Hides 


Once again the total business in the 
big packer market was not totally 
divulged. Reported activity said to be 
around 70,000 hides, but some esti- 
mates ran as high as 85,000 to 90,000 
hides for the total week’s business. 
Prices were steady to 1c higher, de- 
pending upon the selections. 

By selections, steers saw mixed 
levels. Native steers were up 4 to 1c 
on rather’ substantial business. 
Heavies were up 1c on the Rivers and 
up 4c on light grubbing St. Pauls. 
Light steers were up ic all around. 
Branded steers held steady. Extreme 
light native steers were up 1c from 
last big packer business, selling at 
29c. In the cows, light native cows 
were steady, this selection the only 
one on which there was pressure. 
Tanners, knowing that there are light 
cows that are waiting to be sold, were 
not inclined to step in and buy at 
anything more than steady levels. 
Some trading in April Chicago cows 
at 244¢ was called steady, inasmuch 
as they were April salting. Straight 
May Chicago cows sold at 25c. About 
40,000 to 60,000 light cows could 
be sold, brokers say. Heavy cows 
were wanted and were up ic all 
around. Fair volume business de- 
veloped in this selection. Branded 
cows were quiet, the market consid- 
ered 23c for Northern production. 
Bulls were slightly active, selling 
steady at 1534c for mixed Northern 
and River natives, April/May salting. 


Small Packer Hides 


Continued spotty advances in the 
big four market presented sellers of 
small packer hides with another op- 
portunity to push up their asking 


prices, but the advances met with re- 
newed resistance. ‘Tanners were not 
ready to listen, finding leather busi- 
ness still priced too low for advanced 
buying ideas. The tanners’ levels 
were largely unchanged, except for 
some purchasing of extremely light 
average hides in the Southwest. 

Midwestern hides were holding up 
within the range of 22 to 223c se- 
lected for 48/50 lb. average hides 
with offerings priced from 23 to 24c 
selected. Some scattered trades 
around 22% to 22%c for good quality 
hides put tanners firmly in mind that 
this was the best level. Buying ideas 
of 50/52 lb. average hides held 
around 21% to 22c selected. On the 
55 lb. averages, tanners were willing 
to consider 20% to 21c, and not much 
over 19%c selected for 58/60 Ib. av- 
erages. Sellers were thinking in 
terms of 1 to 2c higher than the best 
bids. 

In the Southwestern market, tan- 
ners have paid up to 27c flat for some 
39/40 lb. average hides, FOB ship- 
ping points, although many asking 
prices are up to 28c flat. On the 
slightly heavier lots, 43/44 lb. av- 
erage, tanners are only willing to go 
to 253, perhaps 26c, but offerings are 
usually 1 to 2e higher. 


Country Hides 


With not enough leather business 
around to assure tanners of quick 
turnover of merchandise and fairly 
reasonably high prices, response to 
the higher asking prices for country 
hides has fallen flat. Tanners are very 
conservative, holding firmly to their 
ideas of last week. A few cars of 
hides have been sold in this market. 
Sales have held within the quoted 
range of 184 to 19c flat for trimmed 
48/50 lb. average allweight 1’s and 
2’s, FOB shipping points for Midwest- 
ern production, and up to 19%c flat 
trimmed on some very good quality, 
free of renderer, first salting 48/49 





QUOTATIONS 




















Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
Wativas GUGOIGi oi. ceicsceccceicccens 21 -25 20 -24% 18 -23 22 
Ex. Light native steerg .......... 29 28% 2614 29 
Light native COWS .....cescccceeee 25 -26% 25-26% 23-24% 2414 -26% 
Heavy native cows ......... . 23%-24 23-23% 2014-22 22 -23% 
Native bulls .......... eee . 15%-16 15% 16N 16% 
Heavy Texas steers ........ ; 18%N 18%N 17N 19 
Light Texas steerS .........see00: 2314 224%4N 20% 21 
Ex. light Texas steers ........... 26% 26N 23% 27% 
Butt branded steers .............. 18% 18% 17N 1814-19 
Colorado steers re 18 16% 18% 
Branded cows 2216-23 20% -21% 19% 
Branded bulls .... eave 14% 15N 15% 
Packer calfskins by 61 -62% 61 -62% 55-65 
Chicago city calfskins ............ 40 -42 40 -42 42 -45 35-40 
PRCHEP RIQGMING oo... ccccccccccece 46 46 46 47 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close Close High Low Net 
May 25 May 18 For Week For Week Change 
WUE acres ck cee charities 19.40T 19.40 19.30 _ 
September : 19.25B 19.50 19.47 +22 
December ... i 19.20B 19.58 19.52 +38 
MEY Sik ccdcecacwenecad 5 18.90B ree eats +20 
MMM aa ase ounce te cweccnes : 22.25B +05 
NNO 5 5-5: dis cuaaves Coscnete : 21.70N +05 
WORMED «6 oc.c0sstcnee cceees - 21.40N +05 
GF nescducxinsedeecees 21.15N 21.10N owes +05 
Total Sales: 270 lots 
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lb. average hides, these lots very hard 
to find. Offering prices, for the large 
part, are 1 to 2c higher. 

Response to offerings of heavier 
hides slim. The best bids for 55 lb. 
average Midwestern hides have been 
around 17%c flat trimmed, with only 
16% to 17c flat bid on 58/60 lb. av- 
erages. No rush to buy heavier hides. 
Quite a few to be had. Extreme light 
weights offerings very scarce, demand 
fairly good. Tanners are willing to 
bid 20c flat on some 45/46 lb. av- 
erage Midwestern hides, others have 
gone up to 20%c flat on the same 
hides. Offerings at 22c flat still quite 
a ways away from the bid prices. 

The market on country No. 3 hides 
is mixed. Little has been done. Some 
quote the market around 14c, others 
say that 13 to 14¢c would be more like 
it. Country bulls are very quiet, 
quotable around 11c at best for car- 
load lots, smaller lots figured 10¢ and 
under. 


Calfskins 


Business in ecalfskins this week 
small, One packer did all the business 
moving about 8,000 Northern heavy 
skins at 623c, steady and about 9,600 
smaller plant skins at 61c, FOB, for 
allweights, steady. Other sellers were 
quiet. 

On the outside, quotations were 
unchanged. Small packers were quot- 
ing 50 to 55c for their skins, best 
tanner ideas still holding around 45 
to 50c. City skins were quoted 
around 40 to 42¢ nominal, with coun- 
try allweights, untrimmed, figured 
around 28 to 30c in carload lots. 


PRODUCTS 
AKE BETTER 
LOWER COST” 


BATES 
L. mg 
H. LEATRER LERS 
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and 
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WASHING COMPOUNDS 


INC. TANNERS: SUGAR 
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New York trimmed packer calf- 
skins are quoted at $3.00 for 3 to 4’s, 
$3.75 for 4 to 5’s, $4.50 for 5 to 7’s, 
$5.50 for 7 to 9’s, and $8.15 for 9 to 
12’s. Trimmed collector skins are 
quotable at $2.90 for 3 to 4’s, $3.50 
for 4 to 5’s, $4.30 for 5 to 7’s, $4.80 
for 7 to 9’s, and $6.50 for 9 to 12’s. 

Big packer regular slunks are fig- 
ured at $3.25, with rumors of activ- 
ity this week, but no confirmation. 


Kipskins 

The packers held quiet this week. 
Nothing was done, with quotations 
nominally held steady at 46c for 
mixed Northern- River production 
skins, 5c less for overweights. There 
is not much available in the kipskins 
market, with some trading said to be 
going on quietly to private sources. 
On the outside, small packers figure 
around 35 to 36c for their skins with 
country skins figured at 26c. nominal. 

New York trimmed packer kipskins 
are quotable around $9.40 for 12 to 
17’s and $10 for 17’s and up. Col- 
lector trimmed skins are quoted at 
$7.90 for 12 to 17’s and $8.50 for 
17’s and up. 


Horsehides 

There isn’t much chance for a 
change in this market. Sellers have 
found that attempts to get higher 
prices for horsehides are worthless. 
Tanners haven’t the business to war- 
rant advancing levels. Tanners will- 
ing to pay $10.50 at best for good 
60 lb. hides, Midwestern and North- 
ern take-off, but no better than that, 
despite asking prices. On the 70 lb. 
hides prices are $11 at best, some 
hides going for $10.75, FOB ship- 
ping points. Fronts very slow. Good 


No. 1 Northerns are quotable around 
$7.25 to $7.50, little demand around. 
Butts are quotable around $3.50 to 
$4.00, depending upon quality, FOB 
shipping points, basis 22 inches and 
up. 


Sheep Pelts 

A substantial trade in big packer 
shearlings this week. One packer 
sold well over 50,000 shearlings at 
prices that were steady to 10c lower 
on the low side of No. 2’s. No. 1’s 
sold at $3.00, No. 2’s at $2.20 to 
$2.30, and No. 3’s at $1.80. The 1’s 
and 3’s were steady. A car of mixed 
2’s and 8’s sold by another packer 
earlier in the week at $2.25 for the 
2’s and $1.75 for the 3’s, putting a 
range on the 3’s also. These pelts 
were all for fur purpose. Spring 
lambs are unchanged, good Westerns 
quoted around $3.10 to $3.15, de- 
pending upon quality, for Mouton 
use. Good Western old wool pelts 
have gone as high as $5 per cwt. in 
the Interior, it is rumored. With the 
wool market very strong, prices on 
good pullers pelts are sky-rocketing 
when pelts are available. Pickled 
skins are quiet and unchanged at $11 
to $12 per dozen, depending upon 
production and quality. 


Sheepskins 


No particular change in Fulton 
County, though some selling quarters 
state the situation looks brighter. 
Buying still at a minimum and most 
operators complain that shippers’ 
asking prices too high. Primary mar- 
kets remain firm as most selling 
quarters state that their unsold stocks 
are not large, mainly due to the fact 





129-131 PULASKI STREET 


Why Buy Imperfect Plates? 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH ON 
BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE Me. Co. 


Since 1888, Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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that they are keeping well sold up 
on European buying. 

Latest reports from the Cape that 
the market has again firmed up on 
glovers due to France stepping into 
the market and paying up to 145 
shillings flat for gloves, Persians and 
woolies, which figures even more 
considering that late sales have been 
made on a selection. With local buy- 
ers showing very little interest even 
at the lower offers, there is very 
little chance of business resulting 
at the advance. Brazil cabretta mar- 
ket also firmer as sellers report a lack 
of supplies. Regulars are held at 
$13.50 and specials at $17.25, c & f. 
for good northern descriptions and 
bids of $13 and $16.50, respectively, 
have been refused. Other hair sheep 
markets have shown but little change. 


Deerskins 

Market for Brazil “jacks’’ rather 
mixed. Most selling quarters state 
that they have been receiving very 
few offers and at high prices. There 
were reports that Manaos sold at 57c 
fob., basis importers, but other quar- 
ters indicate bids of 60c fob. and un- 
able to locate material though these 
bids are usually being made in com- 
bination with pigskins. There have 
been some arrivals of other varieties 
and it would seem that there is more 
interest coming into the market 
ia most buyers’ views are still 
ow. 


Pigskins 

Undertone is firm and shippers not 
making many offers claiming stocks 
small and the trade here believes 
they are selling skins to Europe at 
higher prices than our bids, account- 
ing for the lack of offers received 
here. Bolivian peccaries sold at 
$1.75 c&f. and Peruvians at $1.95 
fob for greys and 10 less for blacks. 
Manaos greys are salable at $2.10 
fob and blacks at 10c less but sellers 
ask at least 5c higher and even more. 
Buyers ideas for Paras $1.85 fob for 
greys and 10c less for the blacks 
with sellers asking 10c more. 


Reptiles 

There has been more interest com- 
ing into the market, especially for 
lizards and it was reported that 
25,000 Bengals, 10 inches up, averag- 
ing 10% inches combined with 11 
inches up, averaging 12 inches, 80/20 
selection, June-July-August — ship- 
ment sold at 50c and 60c, respec- 
tively, with that refused for large 
sizes alone on further bids. Follow- 
ing this business, this shipper ad- 
vanced his ideas 5c on both though 
other offers reported of 10 inches up, 
averaging 11 inches combined with 
11 inches up, averaging 12 inches at 
50c and 638c, respectively, for 70/30 
selection. France said to be buying 
heavily, especially of Calcutta oval 
grain lizards with shippers asking 40c 
for 40/40/20 assortment and Agras, 
9 inches up, averaging 9-10 inches, 
held at 30c and even higher, which 
prices are out of line with buyers’ 
ideas here. 

Also reported that 20,000 dry 
Brazil chameleons, 50% 25 centi- 
meters and up, sold at 12c per skin 
while wet salted Columbian Iguanas 
have been selling at 23c for 11 inches 
up. 
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Salesman Wanted 
re OPPORTUNITY for salesman calling on sad- 
en ADVERTISING RATES Situations Wanted dlery trade to carry our line of Saddle Trees 
'y- — ~ aged — ae = and Cinches on commission basis. Write ad- 
vertisements is \e per j ss 
saw insertion except in the “Situations Wanted’ vising lines now carried and territory covered. 
ry column, wheres space costs $2.00 per inch Address E-3, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
ng for each insertion. ° Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 
ar- Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per Shoe and Shoe Materials Expert 
ck inch for each insertion under ‘Help zi 
at Wanted’’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 Upper and sole, 39, long-experienced on com- 
r inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- plete shoe field, factory production, materials . . 
1 ei 7 F s » ft p ; ‘ 
d tions Wanted.” handling, retail and wholesale business etc., Hide Receiver 
n Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy intsilinents 3 ; ae, Adena Bae Os ; ; : ; ’ 
ly, must be in our hands not later than LU gent, RU SR ES: - Address Z-44, c/o WANTED: Receiver for hides. Would require 
ap Tuesday morning for publication in the L&S, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 7. to have thorough knowledge of hides for side 
re, ee oe pg ai upper leather purposes particularly, covering 
Vv oe — tis idiot tas a ; 
strictly confidential and no information Big Packer, Small Packer and Country hides. 
concerning them will be disclosed by the : Would require te have thorough knowledge of 
publisher. hide values with a co-relation of ideas between 
1er laeman 
ate THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. . hide in hide cellar; hide in beam house with 
40, twenty years world-wide experiences in hair off and hide in leather. Address E-16 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 ‘ . 
- . -_ wholesale and factory, sorter, business man. c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
7 Willing travel, languages, good looking, intel- Chicago 6, Ill. 
ric ligent. Address Z-45, c/o L&S, 20 Vesey St., 
- ‘ ” N. Y. 7. Son Sala 
a Special Notices 
oi —- ——- ————- Salesman 
ied Are you the mechanic type of salesman? Are 
a 7 . = oe 
eS Swiss Leather Import Firm Tanner Supt. you able to put on an actual demonstration in 
WANTS CONNECTION with American tan- SITUATION WANTED. Superintendent and stitching room operations? Have you contacts 
fll neries for agencies and exclusive sale in tanner of side leathers. ElK, smooth, retan, with shoe factories in your area? We have a 
th Switzerland for Box- and Elk Sides, Boxcalf, water P i ati ‘ i . ine: in our 
Suede Calf, and Splits. Other special lines . CEDECO!, one goods, latigo, moccasin, wonderful opnoe ue for increasing y 
also accepted. Address D-19, c/o Leather and California playshoe, and handbag leathers, present earning capacity. Product involves 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. glove, elk, etc. Now employed. Address new revolutionary process of stitching. All 
t SS a ie an as a K-17, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams territories open. Write Box Z-42, c/o Leather 
te Step CICS ace Gey Ws and Shoes, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
ves Wanted be _ PD rn ses Op eae e 
: ot Second Hand Shoe Machinery. 
int- Second Hand Tanning Machinery. 
ved Singer and Landis Spare Parts. Leather Expert Salesman or Agent 
Give full information. Address E-18, c/o : 
at Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 39, perfect upper and sole sorter, twenty-two Wanted by one of the oldest manufacturers 
95 cago 6, IIL, years wholesale and factory experiences—pro- of Cements and Shoe Chemicals to cover 
cks. SP EE Ne te BIN aa de En aR duction, materials handling, business, etc. Maine and New Hampshire territory. A com- 
2.10 Employable generally in this line, languages, plete line and a well-known firm. Write 
lers Measuring Machine pig oe Z-46, c/o L&S, 20 Vesey St., Box 4-43, Leather and Shoes, 300 West Ad- 
pe WANTED: Measuring Machine in good oper- ee ams St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
or ating condition. Advise price and full details. 
acks Address E-19, a — os = 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
oa s MACHINERY EQUIPMENT SUPPLIES 
om- F S | of the 
for or sale MONARCH LEATHER COMPANY 
that One 7 foot Aulson drum-type boarding machine, Chicago, Illinois 
rag- aa oe dee tals: AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
ti ines ee Ber. Fons TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
1/20 ne ee table-type setting JUNE 6 AND 7, 1950 
machine. 
hip- One Whitening machine. At 10:30 A.M. Each Day Central Daylight Time 
pec- ; _ WILL SELL AT ghd rag a Leather Working Machinery—6 Turner hyd. embossing and smooth plating presses; 4 Aulson 
arge Address aon GE Leather an oes, ¢ . 24 in. oscillating buffers; 3 Stehling 72 in. combination wringing and putting-out machines; 
tool Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 5 Whitney 72 x 82 in. Model 8 fleshers; Turner 72 in. Model S motor driven unhairer; Aulson 
72 in. motor driven hyd. unhairer; 5 Baker clamp stakers; 4 Woburn type B putting-out 
ad- eee machines; Nightingale 6 ft. leather measuring machine; 3 Aulson graining machines; 2 Cham- 
ugh pion seasoned leather dryers; 2 finished stock dryers; box brushers; shaving, shanking and 
; uD cheeking machines; glazing and rolling jacks; 1374 glass pasting plates; 24 new machine 
ith cylinders and rubber rolls; new machine parts; 60 tanning, color and wash drums: 404 4-wheel 
wi s trucks; 182 horses; 33 hide carts; felt; bolsters; etc. 
1S al 
1/30 Miscellaneous—Day new 10 x 22 in. type B high speed 3-roll pigment mill; 2 Hyster gasoline 
4 fork lift trucks; Mercury electric fork lift truck; 2 Mack tractors; 5 LaPeer semi trailers; 
ying 4 air compressors; 19 motor driven and other dust, air and pressure blowers; 34 motor driven 
oval - vent. fans; 11 new acid resistant and other centrifugal pumps; Bell & Gossett auto. hot water 
-40¢ Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts heating unit, 50000 g. p. h.; 2 steel hot water heaters; steel lead lined tank 30 x 8 ft.; steel 
Z . # and wood tanks; machine shop equipment; chain and electric hoists; 3000 monel and stainless 
xras, Bichromates—Oils—W axes bolts; 516 new brass valves; 6 new fin type radiators and unit heaters; 2 tons twine; 70 rolls 
ches, Kraft and other paper; lockers; 500 steel floor plates; steam coils; roller and sprocket chain; 
hich ~ 25 tons tanning materials, chemicals, dyes and pigments; electric water coolers; 82 motors— 
a Greases Residues 1 to 50 h.p., 110, 220, 440 v.; belting; office equipment; etc. 
y By-Products Wastes Per Order Monarch Leather Company 
dry Sale to take place upon the premises, 1127 West Division St. To be sold in piecemeal lots only. 
enti- i SERVICE CORP Inspection daily. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue upon application. 
skin CHER (ICA L Under the Management of MICHAEL TAUBER & CO. 
anas HENRY S. ANTHONY & CO. Auctioneers 
ches 80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. LOWELL, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Hide Situation 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


search problem. They both stress 
the point that research in itself is no 
magic wand for curing the ills of an 
industry. But, by (a) reducing 
costs of production, and (b) improv- 
ing the final product, it is reasonable 
to hope that the product can better 
compete in the market place for the 
consumers’ dollar. 

I hope that I have emphasized my 
third point strongly enough—what, 
if anything, can be done about the 
situation. I do not wish to leave 
you with the impression that I am an 
authority on how to cure the ills that 
appear to me to be facing the hide 
industry. But I do wish to leave the 
impression that this small packer is 
very much concerned about how well 
his hides are going to be disposed of 
in the years to come. 


In spite of the many large and 
sometimes discouraging Federal 
programs now in existence, I am one 
who is a firm believer in this great 
country of ours and that every indus- 
try should work collectively and pro- 
gressively for its own betterment as 
changing times present changing 
problems. 





Use LES WANT ADS 


for new positions 


They get results— 
only $1.00 per inch 
for situations wanted 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, iil. 








IEWIEN TS 





May 31-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of American Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 


June 4-5-6, 1950—Indiana Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association Fall Show, Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


June 12-17, 1950 — National Luggage 
and Leather Goods Week. Sponsored by 
National Assn. of Luggage ‘and Leather 
Foremen’s Assn. Hotel Commodore, New 
York. 


June 17-21, 1950—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers Assn. The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 


Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 
Maryland. 
Aug. 21-25, 1950—National Luggage 


and Leather Goods Show, sponsored by 
Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. Palmer House, Chicago, 
Il. 


Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 


Oct. 15-18, 1950—First joint convention 
for tanners, shoe manufacturers and 
retailers. Sponsored by Canadian Shoe 
Council. Quebec City, Canada. 

Oct. 25, 1950—Annual Fall Convention, 
National Hide Assn. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 26-27, 1950—-Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 26-30, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 
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N. BREZNER « co..nc. 


BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


TANNERY 


BREZNER TANNING CORPORATION 
PENACOOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Ajax Machine Co. .................. 32 
Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. ... 3I 
American Extract Co. ..... on) 27 
American Hide & Leather Co. Back Cover 
Barbour Welting Co. ............... 30 
Brezner, N., & Co., Inc. ........ Gara ae 
Campello Shank Co. ............. -« 
Chemical Service Corp. ............ 37 
Colonial Tanning Co. .............. 39 
Commercial Controls Corp. ......... 12 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. ....... Il 
Davis Leather Ine. .............. ea 
Dow Chemical Co., The ............. 17 
DuPont, E. |., de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
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England Walton Division, A. C. Law- 
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Gebhardt, A. L., Cos 2.05.5 cv ccn ones 29 
International Salt Co., Inc. .......... 23 
IevingTANNINGEGOs. 5.2.62 dis cee 30 
Isaacson-Greenbaum ................ 36 
Itzkowitz, M., & Sons, Inc. ...... ok ee 
Limon, Geo., Tanning Co., Inc. ....... 34 
Eincoli sb cEh ca Sony inte: 5.66 ec cere2 35 
Lynn: lnnersale Co, oc. 5.eccsiceeccen es 12 
Milender, W., & Sons ............... 32 
Milwaukee Last Repair Co. .......... 38 
Ohio Leather Co., The .......... 4 and 29 
Reilly-Whiteman-Walton Co. ........ 13 
River Plate Imp. & Exp. Corp. ....... 34 
Rotary Machine Co. ................ 32 
Satety/ Box Toe Go. cc ci in sci: 2 
Schlossinger & Cia, Ltda. ............ 34 
Seidel. Ban: W... Go; ... 2.066 6085: 34 
Standard Dyewood Co., Inc. ......... 33 


Standard Embossing Plate Mfg. Co. .. 36 
Superior Tanning Co. .......... oy ee 


Taber Pump Co. .... 
Tannade Co., The 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 22, 26 and 28 








REPAIR YOUR 
LASTS 


Don’t throw them away no matter how 
worn they are. We can repair your 
lasts by a special patented method at 
75% savings on the cost of new lasts. 
Yet we will make your worn lasts as 
good as new. After lasts are repaired 
by our special patented method they 
can be repaired again several additional 
times. 

Send 2 or 3 pairs of your worn lasts 
—we will return them to you repaired 
and remodeled, and there will be no 
charge for this trial. 


MILWAUKEE LAST REPAIR CO. 
602 S. 5th St. 








Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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LEAT 


pnd at the lines— among the most attractive 
1odels you'll see Colonial Black Velka —so smart for 
4H your Fall shoes. Besides being fashionably signi- 


S 


Wa, Black Velka gives the firm but gentle fit, the 


weQQNility that a popular price shoe needs. 
y 


*TRADE MARK 





VELKA is made in the Tannery 
where every worker is a partner. 
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HOSEBAY WILLOW CALA 


AMERICAN HIDE and LEATHER COMPANY 


EOSTON 





